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Introduction 

This document — the Proposed Plan — contains the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission's proposals for a 
Niagara Escarpment Plan as required by The 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Development 
Act, 1973, as amended. 

The Niagara Escarpment Plan will be the 
approved document resulting from the hearings and 
recommendations on Parts 2, 3 and 4 and Maps 1-9 
of this Proposed Plan. 

Part 1 outlines the history and development of this 
Proposed Plan. 

Part 2 contains the land use policies of the Pro- 
posed Plan. It includes land use designations, 
development criteria and implementation policies. 
The land use designations are illustrated on maps 
for the four affected Regional Municipalities and the 
four affected Counties. These maps are: 


Map 1. Regional Municipality of Niagara 

Map 2 Regional Municipality of Hamilton- 
Wentworth 

Map 3 Regional Municipality of Halton 

Map 4 _ Regional Municipality of Peel — County of 
Dufferin (South) 

Map 5 County of Dufferin (North) — County of 
Simcoe 

Map 6 County of Grey (East) 

Map 7 County of Grey (West) 

Map 8 County of Bruce (South) 

Map 9 County of Bruce (North) 


Part 3 contains the proposed Escarpment parks 
and acquisition policies which include suggested 
policies for the Bruce Trail. A brief descripton of 116 
existing and proposed parks, largely based on prop- 
erty already in public ownership, is also included. 

Part 4 contains general recommendations and 
observations of the Commission in support of the 
proposed land use policies and the proposed parks 
and acquisition policies. Included are recommenda- 
tions and observations concerning: 

Administration and Implementation of the Plan 
The Bruce Trail 

Scenic Drives 

Conservation Authorities and Recreation 
Significant Geological Areas 

Important Nature Areas 

Heritage 

Tourism and Recreation 

The Tobermory Islands 

Forestry 

Wildlife 

Fisheries 

Agriculture 

Transportation and Utilities 

Mineral Resources 


Parts 5, 6 and 7 contain biographical information 
on the Commission, definitions and a bibliography. 

Section 10 of The Niagara Escarpment Planning 
and Development Act provides for a period before 
public hearings commence during which time the 
Escarpment area local municipalities, the regional 
municipalities, the counties, the advisory commit- 
tees and the public are invited to submit comments 
on the Proposed Plan. 

In the case of the local municipalities, the advi- 
sory committees and the public, the Act stipulates 
that this period shall not be less than three months 
from the release of the Proposed Plan. 

The advisory committees and the public shall be 
invited to make their comments to the Commission. 
The Escarpment area local municipalities shall be 
invited to make their comments to the council of 
their county or regional municipality. 

The counties and regional municipalities shall be 
invited to make comments to the Commission, after 
giving consideration to the comments received from 
the local municipalities. The period for study and 
comment by counties and regional municipalities 
shall not be less than four months from the time of 
release of the Proposed Plan. 

Times and locations of the public hearings will be 
announced. 

For further information please contact: 

The Chairman 

The Niagara Escarpment Commission 
232 Guelph Street 

Georgetown, Ontario L7G 4B1 
Telephone: 416/877-5191 
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The Niagara Escarpment 
The Niagara Escarpment is recognized as one of 
Canada’s foremost scenic landforms. 

In southern Ontario, it is a ridge of rock several 
hundred feet high in some locations — stretching 
725 kilometres (450 miles) from Queenston on the 
Niagara River to Tobermory at the tip of the Bruce 
Peninsula — and forming a richly-varied mosaic of 
forests, farms, scenic views, Cliffs, hills, unusual 
rock formations, streams, rivers, waterfalls, plant 
and animal life, historic and archaeological sites, 
pits and quarries, hamlets, towns and cities. 

Geologists describe the Escarpment as a massive 
topographic feature composed of sediments dating 
back some 400 - 450 million years to a time when 
the area lay under a shallow warm sea. This sea lay 
in a depression on the earth’s crust, the centre of 
which is now the State of Michigan. The depression 
itself is geologically known as the Michigan Basin. 
The outer rim of this massive saucer-shaped feature 
is the Niagara Escarpment. 

Today, in Ontario, the Escarpment contains more 
than 100 sites of geological significance including 
some of the best exposures of rocks and fossils of 
the Silurian and Ordovician Periods to be found any- 
where in the world. 


The Escarpment’s natural areas provide habitats 
for more than 300 species of birds, 53 species of 
mammals, 36 species of reptiles and amphibians, 90 
fish species and 100 varieties of “‘special interest 
flora’ including 37 types of wild orchids. Endan- 
gered species such as the West Virginia White 
Butterfly are also represented. 

Many of southern Ontario’s rivers have their 
headwaters on the Escarpment. 

The Niagara Escarpment stretches through the 
highly-productive agricultural lands of the Niagara 
Peninsula, around the intensely-industrialized and 


populated Golden Horseshoe, and up to the pasture 


and recreation lands of the north. Because of its 
location, development pressures on various fronts 
became acute throughout the 1950s, 60s and into 
the 70s. 

The Escarpment area became the site of a multi- 
million dollar extractive industry. Simultaneously, the 
demand for permanent and seasonal residences 
along the Escarpment intensified. As a result, these 
and other pressures threatened the Niagara Escarp- 
ment as a natural area. 

The Ontario Government recognized that the 
pressures of competing land uses must be relieved 
and set out upon an ambitious and far-sighted pro- 
gram to maintain the natural environment and meet 
the planning needs of the Escarpment for genera- 
tions to come. 
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The Gertler Report 

In March 1967, Ontario Premier John P. Robarts, 
responding to a growing public concern for the 
future of the Escarpment area, commissioned a 
wide-ranging government study into the Niagara 
Escarpment issue. 

Professor Leonard O. Gertler of the University of 
Waterloo was chosen to direct the study, assisted by 
a professional team of planners and geographers. 

Their recommendations led to the publication in 
June 1968 of the Niagara Escarpment Study Con- 
servation and Recreation Report — better known as 
the Gertler Report. 

The Report recommended Escarpment land pres- 
ervation through a combination of government land 
purchase and land-use regulations; the establish- 
ment of a multi-purpose park system; regulatory 
standards for the aggregate industry; and a joint 
Provincial-municipal program for financing and 
administering the program. 

With the Escarpment as a central core, criteria 
based on physical attributes, power of attraction 
and indicators of development pressure and acces- 
sibility were developed to assist in identifying those 
Escarpment areas most in need of preservation. 
Three complementary ways of achieving preserva- 
tion were proposed: 


Complete Control — outright public acquisition of 
lands. . 
Selective Control — acquisition of defined rights to 
the land through easements or leases. 
Regulatory Environmental Control — control through 
land use regulations. 

As a direct result of this study, the Province took 
action on several fronts. 


. The Escarpment was specially emphasized in gov- 


ernment land acquisition programs and 
conservation authorities’ grants were eventually 
increased from 50 per cent to 75 per cent for 
Escarpment land purchases. 


. Anumber of municipalities were directed by the 


Province to incorporate Escarpment preservation 
measures (‘Special Policy Areas’’) in their official 
plans. 


. Gertler’s recommendations on the extractive 


industry led to passage of The Niagara Escarpment 
Protection Act, 1970, which was superseded by The 
Pits and Quarries Control Act in 1971. 
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The Niagara Escarpment 

inter-Ministerial Task Force 

On May 1, 1972, the Government of Ontario 
announced the appointment of an Inter-Ministerial 
Task Force on the Niagara Escarpment to investi- 
gate still unresolved issues and to consider how the 
Gertler Report could be translated into government 
action. : 

The Task Force was also directed to develop pri- 
orities for the acquisition of land by the Government 
of Ontario and its agencies; to establish land use 
and development standards; to examine methods of 
land use control and to recommend a system to 
ensure the appropriate use of lands; and to advise 
on all proposals which would result in major 
Changes in existing land use patterns. 

To gain first-hand knowledge of the feelings and 
aspirations of the public, the Task Force conducted 
public meetings in several communities along the 
Escarpment such as St. Catharines, Hamilton, Mil- 
ton, Orangeville, Collingwood, Owen Sound and 
Lion’s Head. In addition, hundreds of briefs and let- 
ters were received. The Task Force made direct 
contact with more than 3,500 people. 

The response of the Government of Ontario to the 
recommendations advanced by the Task Force was 
embodied in the policy statement of June 1973, 
‘Development Planning in Ontario — The Niagara 
Escarpment”’. 

It adopted the recommendation that there should 
be a combination of a strong, provincially-directed 
program of planning and land use regulation with 


—_— 


public ownership. The following priorities were rec- 
ommended by the Task Force for future land 
acquisition: : 


. Unique ecologic and historic areas. 
. New recreational facilities, especially potential park 


land near urban centres. 


. The best route for the Bruce Trail. 


It also accepted the Task Force recommendation 
to establish an interim ‘‘Pits and Quarries Restrictive 
Zone’”’ within which new pits and quarries — 
including wayside pits — would be prohibited. 
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The Niagara Escarpment 

Planning and Development Act, 1973 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act, 1973, established the legal framework to 
conduct the necessary studies and develop specific 
policy recommendations in this, the Proposed Plan 
for the Niagara Escarpment. 

Section 2 of the Act requires that the Plan will 
“provide for the maintenance of the Niagara 
Escarpment and land in its vicinity substantially as a 
continuous natural environment and to ensure only 
such development occurs as is compatible with that 
natural environment’’. 

Section 8 of the Act states that the Commission's 
objectives are: 
to protect unique ecologic and historic areas; 
to maintain and enhance the quality and character 
of natural streams and water supplies; . 
to provide adequate opportunities for outdoor 
recreation; 
to maintain and enhance the open landscape char- 
acter of the Niagara Escarpment insofar as possible, 


' by such means as compatible farming or forestry 


and by preserving the natural scenery; 
to ensure that all new development is compatible 
with the purpose of this Act as expressed in 
Section 2; 
to provide for adequate public access to the Niagara 
Escarpment; and 
to support municipalities within the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Planning Area in their exercise of the planning 
functions conferred upon them by The Planning 
Act. 

In this Proposed Plan, the Commission has en- 
deavoured to meet the goal and objectives of the 
Act. 
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Formation of the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission 
Section 5 of The Niagara Escarpment Planning and 
Development Act requires that a Commission be 
established and composed of 17 members, as fol- 
lows: 
Nine members, including the Chairman, to represent 
the public-at-large, and 
Eight members who are either members or 
employees of the eight Escarpment area county 
councils or regional councils. 

Current members of the Commission responsible 
for the Proposed Plan are: 


Representing the Public-at-Large 


Ivor McMullin Chairman 
Robert Bateman 

Leo Bruzzese 

Gary Harron 

Robert Keast 

Bernice Limpert 

Raymond Lowes 

Anne MacArthur 

Lee Symmes 


Representing Counties and Regional Municipalities 


Lloyd Adams Bruce County 

Roy Booth Regional Municipality of 
Halton 

lvan Buchanan Regional Municipality of 
Niagara 


Simcoe County 

Dufferin County 

Grey County 

Regional Municipality of 
Hamilton-Wentworth 
Regional Municipality of 
Peel 


Edgar Currie 
Paul Gallaugher 
Robert Mackey 
Robert McNairn 


Alex Raeburn 


Former Commission members include: George R. 
McCague (chairman), John Boeckh, John Brad- 
shaw, Robert Bush, John Johnstone, Theodore 
Parker and James Swanborough. 

(A biographical sketch of current and former 
Commission members is contained in Section 5.1) 

The first meeting of the Commission was held on 
November 6, 1973 at Queen’s Park. 

Over the past few years the Commission mem- 
bers have met on an average of two days every 
other week. While their duties were of a part-time 
nature, they were also involved with Commission 
related meetings, briefings and site inspections in 
their respective communities. The Chairman is the 
only full-time Commission member. 
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Regular Commission meetings — not including 
public meetings, presentations to local councils, etc. 
— were held in: 


Barrie Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Burlington Owen Sound 
Campbellville St. Catharines 
Collingwood Thornbury 
Georgetown Toronto 

Hamilton Tobermory 
Kimberley Virgil 

Lincoln 


The Commission is responsible to the Provincial 
Secretary for Resources Development for the devel- 
opment and production of the Proposed Plan. The 
Minister of Housing also has certain responsibilities 
with respect to the interim development control 
practised by the Commission which has dealt with 
over 4,000 development permit applications since 
June 1975. The Ministry of Treasury and Economics 
provides administrative assistance in accounting, 
legal, office and library services. 


1.7 
Advisory Committees to the Commission 


Section 4 of The Niagara Escarpment Planning and 
Development Act states: 


‘The Minister* shall establish two or more advisory 


committees, consisting of such persons as the Min- 
ister appoints, one of which will represent the 
municipalities in the Niagara Escarpment Planning 
Area in whole or in part and one of which will be 
broadly representative of the people of the Planning 
Area, to advise and make recommencaations to the 
Minister, through the Commission, in respect of the 
preparation and implementation of the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan and to perform any other functions 
given to them by the Minister.” 

Accordingly, in late 1976, two committees were 
formed. 


The Regional and County Advisory Committee is 
composed of elected municipal officials and plan- 
ners from the four regions and four counties in the 
Niagara Escarpment Planning Area in addition to 
the City of Owen Sound. 

Louis Parsons, former Chairman for the Regional 
Municipality of Peel, chaired this Committee until 
1979 when he withdrew from public office. Mrs. 
Anne Jones, Chairman for the Regional Municipality 
of Hamilton-Wentworth, succeeded him as Chair- 
man. 

Members of the Committee include: 

Regional Municipality of Niagara 
John E. Campbell, Regional Chairman 
Alan Veale, Planning Director 


*The Minister in this instance is the Provincial Secretary for Resources 
Development. 


Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Anne Jones, Regional Chairman 

Douglas Lychak, Planning Commissioner 
Regional Municipality of Halton 

Jack Raftis, Regional Chairman 

Edward R. Cumming, Regional Planning Director 
Regional Municipality of Peel 

Frank Bean, Regional Chairman 

Peter E. Allen, Planning Commissioner 

County of Dufferin 

Gordon Oldfield, Reeve of Melancthon Township 
Connie Broderick, Chairman, Land Division Com- 
mittee 

County of Simcoe 

Orville Hughes, former County Warden 

William Cooper, Associate Agricultural 
Representative 

County of Grey 

Lorne Lemon, former County Warden 

Ross Arthur, Planning Director 

City of Owen Sound 

R. E. Rutherford, Mayor 

J. Kent Murray, Planning Director 

County of Bruce 

Milton Hayes, Reeve of Lindsay Township 
Donald Scott, Planning Director 


The Interest Groups Advisory Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of such diverse interests as 
real estate, tourism and travel, aggregate, urban 
development, women’s institutes, cottage owners 
and conservationists. William Powell, Chairman of . 
the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority, is the 
Chairman and Warren Wiley from the Ontario Feder- 
ation of Agriculture is. the Vice-Chairman. 

Members of this Committee include: 

William Powell, Hamilton 

Chairman’s Committee, Conservation Authorities of 
Ontario 

Warren Wiley, St. Catharines 

Ontario Federation of Agriculture 

David J. Sterrett, Brantford 

Aggregate Producers’ Association of Ontario 
Philip R. Gosling, Guelph 

Conservation Council of Ontario 

Kirk Wipper, Toronto 

Ontario Camping Association 

Lloyd Thomson, Orangeville 

Niagara and Mid-Western Ontario Travel Associa- 
tion 

Douglas McLay, Stokes Bay 
Georgian-Lakelands Travel Association 

Hilde Morden, Rodney 
Federated Women's Institute of Ontario 

Eric Kenneay, \slington 

The Bruce Trail Association 

William Sinclair, Hamilton 

The Urban Development Institute 

William Bell, London 

Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters, Inc. 
Albert O. Shingler, Toronto 

Federation of Ontario Cottagers’ Associations 
Howard Awrey, Hillsburgh 

Ontario Real Estate Association 


An additional advisory committee to the Commis- 
sion, Called the Inter-Ministerial Liaison Committee, 
was established three years earlier in 1973 asa 
small ad hoc working group to act in a liaison 
capacity between the Commission and various gov- 
ernment ministries. 

In addition to a representative of the Provincial 
Secretariat for Resources Development, ministries 
represented on this committee include: 
Intergovernmental Affairs 
Treasury and Ecomonics 
Housing 
Natural Resources 
Energy 
Transportation and Communications 
Agriculture and Food 
Environment 
Culture and Recreation 
Industry and Tourism 


While having divergent views and opinions on 
Escarpment protection, all three committees pro- 
vided the Commission with numerous 
recommendations, many of which have been incor- 
porated into the Proposed Plan. Their assistance 
was of much value and their recommendations 
assisted the Commission in finding the ‘‘middle- 
ground”’ to produce a workable Escarpment Plan. 
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The Niagara Escarpment Planning Area 
The Commission began its task faced with the chal- 
lenge of a diverse 5,200 square-kilometre (2,000 
square-mile) Planning Area (1.3 million acres) 
defined by Ontario Regulation 118/74 of February 
26, 1974. 

This extremely large area, some of it 16 kilometres 
(10 miles) from the Escarpment brow, created many 
problems for the Commission, for the 55 affected 
municipal councils and for area landowners. 

With all of the Bruce Peninsula north of Wiarton in 
the Planning Area and about half of the Niagara 
Region, the Commission found itself drawn into a 
whirlpool of local planning problems. Many of these 
problems had little or no direct relationship to the 
Escarpment. 

In addition, municipal councils and area land- 
owners had difficulty in comprehending the 
Commission’s interest in lands which did not seem 
to be physically related to the Escarpment. In many 
instances, the Commission's planning attempts 
were viewed as an unwarranted intrusion. 

Many people asked how such a large planning 
area came about. 

The Niagara Escarpment was one of a number of 
planning issues which received attention during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. The preservation of 
agricultural lands, the Niagara fruitlands in particu- 
lar, was another. Also on the list were the shorelines 


of Lake Ontario, Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. It 
was thought at the time that these should be exam- 
ined together, if possible. 

As a result, the terms of reference for the Gertler 
Report included, among other things, the following: 
To delineate the area of the Niagara Escarpment 
including related lands which should be preserved 
as a permanent feature of the Ontario landscape 
and for recreational purposes. 

To delineate, in addition, the area of the Niagara 
Region which should be preserved for agricultural 
purposes. 

Professor Gertler selected an area extending two 
miles on either side of the main axis of the Escarp- 
ment, defined in relation to its edge or highest 
contour. This two mile limit was adjusted to include 
special features of recreational or environmental 
significance. 

Further additions to the boundary resulted from 
the recommendations of the Inter-Ministerial Task 
Force set up following the Gertler Report. These 
were presented in the Government’s June 1973 
Policy Statement. An opportunity for municipalities, 
associations and the general public to comment on 
the boundary was afforded through the public meet- 
ings and the written briefs which were solicited by 
the Task Force. 

As a result, the Gertler study area was expanded 
by the Task Force to include the entire Bruce Penin- 
sula in order that its shorelines and many good 
harbour areas would receive protection. Study area 
limits were then ‘“‘squared-off’’ to coincide with the 
nearest concession, lot or municipal boundary. 

Following the formation of the Commission in late 
1973, the conservation authorities in the Planning 
Area (Niagara Peninsula, Hamilton Region, Halton 
Region, Credit Valley, Metropolitan. Toronto and 
Region, Nottawasaga Valley, North Grey Region, 
Sauble Valley and Saugeen Valley) were invited to 
comment on the effect of the proposed Planning 
Area boundary on their respective watersheds. This 
was Carried out in connection with one of the objec- 
tives set out in The Niagara Escarpment Planning 
and Development Act, ‘““.. . to maintain and 
enhance the quality and character of natural 
streams and water supplies’. 

Subsequent modifications were made at the 
request of the Niagara Peninsula, Credit Valley and 
Nottawasaga Valley Conservation Authorities who 
proposed that additional parts of their watersheds 
should be included. 

This, then, was the process leading up to the 
establishment of the Niagara Escarpment Planning 
Area assigned to the Commission by Ontario Regu- 
lation 118/74. 

As the Commission worked to develop a plan, it 
began to seriously question not only the size but the 
local ramifications of such a large Planning Area. 

The Commission soon found itself being drawn 
into planning controversies which were best dealt 
with by local authorities rather than by a Provincial 
Commission and which also seemed unrelated to 
the objectives of The Niagara Escarpment Planning 
and Development Act. 
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In the majority of these cases, the Commission 
was able to make adjustments and arrive at working 
arrangements to disentangle itself from certain local 
planning issues. Nevertheless, the entire area with 
its many complex problems of urban development, 
agricultural land, tender fruitland, quarrying, forest 
development and protection, Great Lakes shoreline 
development, and environmental protection con- 
tinued to absorb the resources of the Commission, 
and its relatively small planning staff. 

While the Commission was indeed concerned 
about the size of the Planning Area, it had extreme 
difficulty in arriving at conclusions as to where new 
boundaries should be set. At least the Great Lakes 
shorelines and the headwaters of streams provided 
well-defined limits, even though they might be sev- 
eral kilometres from the Escarpment itself. Between 
these limits and the Escarpment, there were few 
other obvious locations that could be used as 
boundaries for a reduced area. 

Notwithstanding, the Government of Ontario 
directed the Commission to produce its thoughts — 
the Preliminary Proposals — for the entire area 
described in Ontario Regulation 118/74. 

During the preparation of the Preliminary Propos- 
als, and from the ensuing public discussion, it was 
hoped that more clearly defined factors would 
emerge which would assist in redefining a new, 
smaller area closer to the actual Escarpment brow. 

The Commission’s work in developing the Prelimi- 
nary Proposals, released in 1978, provided a great 
deal of information as to what were key Escarpment 
lands and the most significant ecological areas 
associated with them. 

This work also provided data on the most signifi- 
cant water resource areas associated with the 
Escarpment, as weil as forest areas, points of cul- 
tural importance, mineral resource areas and 
recreational features. 

All of this aided the Commission in defining a 
smaller area which could be maintained under the 
policies of the Proposed Plan. 

The 55 municipalities affected by The Niagara 
Escarpment Planning and Development Act also 
commented on what areas under their jurisdiction 
they considered appropriate for inclusion in a Pro- 
vincial plan. 

Some did not want to see a Provincial plan at all 
within their municipality, but most seemed to accept 
the need for a coordinated Provincial plan for the 
length of the Escarpment and subsequently pro- 
vided useful input to the Commission. 

The result was that the Commission recommend- 
ed to the Government of Ontario in May, 1978, that 
the Proposed Plan be prepared for an area approxi- 
mating the most environmentally sensitive interim 
Development Control area, established in 1975. This 
recommendation was accepted. After some months 
of consultation with municipalities and various 
interest groups and with considerable field-work and 
additional research of data, the Commission defined 
the boundaries of the area to be covered in the Pro- 
posed Plan. 


This area is 1,923 square-kilometres (742 square- 
miles), a reduction of 63 per cent of the 5,200 
square-kilometre (2,000 square-mile) Niagara 
Escarpment Planning Area defined by Ontario Reg- 
ulation 118/74 of February 26, 1974. 

When the Plan for the reduced area is finally 
approved (the Niagara Escarpment Plan), Ontario 
Regulation 118/74 should be amended accord- 


ingly. 
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interim Development Control 

In 1973, the Niagara Escarpment Inter-Ministerial 
Task Force concluded that the present system of 
controlling land use through zoning by-laws 
“cannot provide the kind of control needed in a 
large, varied and environmentally sensitive area 
such as the Niagara Escarpment”. 

What was needed, the Task Force pointed out, 
was a system in which every proposed development 
would be judged on its own merits and, if found 
compatible with existing planning policies, would be 
approved, subject to conditions. This type of plan 
implementation is known as “‘development control”’. 

The Government of Ontario accepted this recom- 
mendation and later that year approved The Niagara 
Escarpment Planning and Development Act which 
includes provisions for a system of plan implementa- 
tion through development control. 

However, there was concern about the amount of 
development that might take place before a Niagara 
Escarpment Plan could be completed and adopted 
by the Government of Ontario. 

The solution was to have the Niagara Escarpment 


Commission undertake what came to be known as 


interim development control. 

A 2,550 square-kilometre (957 square-mile) area 
of land flanking the 725 kilometre (450 mile) long 
Escarpment judged at the time to be the most envi- 
ronmentally sensitive area, was selected as the 
interim development control area. 

Development control came into existence on June 
10, 1975, by Ontario Regulation 453/75, as 
amended. 

The Commission approached interim develop- 
ment control in the following manner: 


. If the Commission, on consulting the approved 


guidelines, concluded that a proposed development 
would not likely compromise the final plan, it 
approved a development permit subject to condi- 
tions designed to reduce or eliminate any possible 
adverse effects of the development on the natural 
and visual environment. Such conditions included 
landscaping, building location, siting, grading, tree 
cover, preservation of existing vegetation, etc. 


2. If the Commission concluded, after a staff report, 
site inspection, and a summary of municipal con- 
cerns, that a proposed development was contrary to 
the existing guidelines and might run counter to the 
final plan, it would refuse the development permit. 
This meant, in effect that the ultimate decision on 
whether the development should proceed or not 
was deferred until the plan was completed. 

The Commission found the exercise of interim 
development control difficult and time-consuming. 
The majority of development permit applications 
were for single-family houses on lots which had 
already been created. By mid-1979 more than 
4,000 permits had been dealt with and over 90 per ~ 
cent of these had been approved subject to condi- 
tions. 

Applications which had been refused were 
principally those which did not meet normal munic- 
ipal or health standards for development, or where 
the building lot had not yet been created. Other 
exceptions included lots situated on the Escarpment 
brow; under-sized lots; lots located on flood plains 
or other hazard lands; and lots not fronting ona 
public road. 
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The Preliminary Proposals 
In February 1978, the Commission’s Preliminary 
Proposals were released. 

While the legislation did not specifically require 
such a document to be prepared, the Commission’s 
view was that its publication and review by the 55 
affected municipalities, advisory committees and 
various interest groups, Provincial Government 
agencies and Ministries, ratepayers’ groups and the 
general public would be invaluable in developing a 
sound basis for the Proposed Plan, required by the 
Act. 

Faced with a diversity of local Escarpment area 
planning, resources and expertise, the Commission 
in its first draft produced detailed proposals for the 
original 5,200 square-kilometre (2,000 square-mile) 
Planning Area assigned to it. 

The Proposals consisted of 22 discussion papers, 
each dealing with a specific land use or issue. The 
papers were divided into three broad classifications 
— 11 basic designations, seven overlay designations 
and four general policy papers. 

The basic designations included Forest, Special 
and Mixed Agriculture, General Rural, Lakeshore, 
Lakeshore Residential, Mineral Resources, Scarp, 
Urban, Special Areas, Scenic Drives and the Bruce 
Trail. 

The overlay designations dealt with Cultural, Nat- 
ural, Scenic, Provincial Acquisition, Scarp 
Protection, Hazard and Minor Urban Areas. 

The general policy papers dealt with Water 
Resources, Recreation, Transportation and Utilities, 
and Administration of the Plan. 


Reaction to the Preliminary Proposals was mixed. 1s) 

The Commission received over 160 detailed briefs 
and submissions in addition to hundreds of letters 
from Escarpment area residents. 

In general, most municipalities were of the opinion 
that the Planning Area was too large and the Pro- 
posals were too complex. 

Many municipalities wanted to see control of the 
Escarpment area returned to local or regional gov- 
ernments. 

Some Escarpment area ratepayers’ groups 
categorically rejected the Proposals, the Commis- 
sion and The Niagara Escarpment Planning and 
Development Act — in total. Others supported the 
concept but urged amendments to the Act, less 
restrictive development control regulations, tax 
compensation to municipalities where lands are 
designated for public acquisition, and legal protec- 
tion for landowners who allowed their property to be 
used by the public. 

Interest groups such as the Conservation Council 
of Ontario and the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
were generally supportive of the Commission’s 
mandate and expressed strong objection to any 
reduction in size of the Planning Area. The Commis- 
sion was reminded that many municipal plans were 
weak in their provisions to preserve the Escarpment: 
some Official plans had yet to be adopted or even 
drafted; and one county and several municipalities 
in the Planning Area did not have planning depart- 
ments. 

The Proposals provided a good basis for dis- 
cussions with municipalities and the public. They 
screened out ideas which were eventually dis- 
carded, and identified those that needed to be 
reinforced. Most importantly, they laid the ground 
work for the revised policies and the reduced area 
covered by this Proposed Plan. 
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2.1 


Introduction 

The Land Use Policies explain the way in which land 
shall be used throughout the area of the Proposed 
Plan. Seven land use designations are described: 
Escarpment Natural Areas 

Escarpment Protection Areas 

Escarpment Rural Areas 

Minor Urban Centres 

Urban Centres 

Escarpment Recreation Areas 

Mineral Resource Areas 

For each designation, objectives are outlined, fol- 
lowed by the criteria applied in their mapping. The 
land use designations are shown on Maps 1-9 
which are part of this Plan. 

The land uses and practices that are appropriate 
within each designation are listed. 

To determine how a specific development should 
be carried out, Section 2.9, Development Criteria, 
must be read. 

How the Land Use Policies are to be imple- 
mented, and by whom, follows in Section 2.10. 


Escarpment Natural Areas 

Escarpment features and associated stream valleys, 
wetlands and forests which are relatively undis- 
turbed are included in this designation. These 
contain important plant and animal habitats and 
geological features, and are the most significant nat- 
ural and scenic areas of the Escarpment. The policy 
aims to maintain these natural areas. Emphasis is 
placed on recreational land uses, forest and wildlife 
management programs. 


Objectives 

. To maintain the most undisturbed Escarpment 
slopes, stream valleys, wetlands and other signifi- 
cant nature areas. 

. TO permit compatible recreation and conservation 
activities. 


Criteria for Designation 

. The least disturbed Escarpment slopes based on 
landforms associated with the underlying bedrock. 
. Where forest lands abut the Escarpment, the desig- 
nation extends 300 metres (1,000 feet) back from 
the brow of the Escarpment slope (e.g. Bruce Pen- 
insula). 

. Provincially-significant nature areas. 

. The most significant stream valleys and wetlands 
associated with the Escarpment. 


Permitted Uses 
Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, the 
following uses are permitted: 


. Existing uses. 


2. Existing agricultural operations. 
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. Single-family dwellings on existing vacant lots but 


generally only where such development would be 
compatible with the objectives of this designation. 


. Recreation relating to trail activities, nature viewing 


and public parks. 


. Forest and wildlife management. 

. Archaeological activities. 

. Essential transportation and utility facilities. 

. Accessory buildings and facilities necessary to sup- 


port the permitted uses and site modifications 
required to accommodate them. 


New Lots 
Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria: 


. New lots may be created only for the purpose of 


correcting conveyances, enlarging existing lots or 
through acquisition by a public body. 
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Escarpment Protection Areas 

Escarpment Protection Areas are important because 
of their visual prominence and their environmental 
significance. They are often more visually prominent 
than the Escarpment Natural Areas. The main differ- 
ence between the two is that the Escarpment 
Protection Areas have been more subjected to 
man’s influence such as agriculture, residential 
estate, cottage development or quarrying, etc. 

The policy aims to maintain the remaining natural 
features and their open rural landscape quality. 
Emphasis is placed on agriculture, forestry and rec- 
reation oriented to land rather than buildings. 


Objectives 


. TO maintain and enhance the open landscape 


quality of Escarpment slopes. 


. TO maintain regionally-important nature areas. 
. TO permit compatible agriculture, forestry and recre- 


ation. 


Criteria for Designation 


. Escarpment landforms where existing land uses 


have significantly altered the natural environment, 
(e.g. agricultural lands and residential develop- 
ment). 


. Areas in close proximity to Escarpment landforms 


which visually are part of a landscape unit. 


. Nature areas which are regionally important. 


Permitted Uses 
Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, the 
following uses are permitted: 


. Existing uses. 
. Single-family dwellings. 
. Single-family dwellings accessory to agricultural 


operations. 
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. Recreational uses such as golf courses, picnic sites 
and day-use sites and trail uses oriented towards 
the land rather than requiring the building of major 
structures. 

. Forest and wildlife management. 

. Agricultural operations. 

. Archaeological activities. 

. Transportation and utility facilities. 

. Wayside pits subject to Section 2.8. 

. Institutional uses. 

. Accessory buildings and facilities necessary to sup- 
port permitted uses and site modifications required 
to accommodate them. 


Existing Lots 

Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria: 
Development for permitted uses may occur on 

existing lots generally only where such development 

would be compatible with the objectives of this des- 

ignation. 


New Lots 
Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria: 


. New lots may be created for the purpose of 


correcting conveyances, enlarging existing lots, 
through acquisition by a public body, and for agri- 
cultural operations. 


. In addition, where no lots have ever been severed, 


one new lot may be severed for permitted uses per 
40 hectares (100 acres) or original township lot. The 
creation of a lot by a public body from a private 
holding (e.g. via a road deviation) will not be consid- 
ered as a previous severance. 
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Escarpment Rural Areas 

Escarpment Rural Areas are an essential 
component of the Escarpment corridor, including as 
they do those lands in the immediate vicinity of the 
Escarpment. They are the lands abutting the eco- 
logically-sensitive areas and the prominent 
Escarpment itself. They provide a buffer for these 
sensitive areas and a frame for the Escarpment 
scene. 


Objectives 


. TO maintain scenic values of lands in the immediate 


vicinity of the Escarpment. 


. To maintain the open landscape character. 
. To permit compatible agriculture and forestry and 


low-density rural land uses. 


Criterion for Designation 

Minor Escarpment landforms and lands in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Escarpment necessary to 
provide an open landscape. 
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Permitted uses 

Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, and 
the requirements of local official plans and by-laws, 
the following uses may be permitted: 


. Existing uses. 
. Single-family dwellings. 
. Single-family dwellings accessory to agricultural 


operations. 


. Recreational uses such as serviced campgrounds, 


golf courses, country clubs, trailer parks and trail 
uses, provided that any detrimental impact of these 
uses on the Escarpment’s scenic qualities and nat- 
ural environment is kept to a minimum. 


. Forest and wildlife management. 
. Agricultural operations. 
. Small-scale commercial and industrial development 


servicing agriculture. 


. Aggregate extraction, including wayside pits, sub- 


ject to Section 2.8. 


. Small-scale commercial development related and 


complementary to permitted recreational areas. 


. Archaeological activities. 

. Transportation and utility facilities. 

. Institutional uses. 

. Accessory buildings and facilities necessary to sup- 


port the permitted uses and site modifications 
required to accommodate them. 


Existing Lots 

Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria: 
Development for permitted uses may Occur on 

existing lots generally only where such development 

would be compatible with the objectives of this des- 

ignation. 


New Lots 
Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria: 


. New lots may be created for the purpose of 


correcting conveyances, enlarging existing lots, 
through acquisition by a public body, and for agri- 
Cultural operations. 


. In addition, where no lots have ever been severed, a 


maximum of two new lots for permitted uses may be 
severed per 40 hectares (100 acres) or original 
township lot. (If one lot has been severed, one new 
lot is permitted.) The creation of a lot by a public 
body from a private holding (e.g. via a road devia- 
tion) will not be considered as a previous severance. 


. Also, new lots may be created by low-density rural 


plans of subdivision or condominium and other 
compatible forms of lot ownership. 


Minor Urban Centres 

This land use designation identifies those rural set- 
tlements — villages and hamlets — that are distributed 
throughout the area of the Proposed Plan. 


Objectives 

. To provide concentration points for development in 
rural areas. 

. To maintain the rural heritage of villages and ham- 
lets. 

. To generally direct the growth of villages and 
hamlets away from Escarpment Natural Areas and 
Escarpment Protection Areas into Escarpment Rural 
Areas in a logical manner with the least possible 
environmental disruption. 

. To ensure that any growth will be in accordance 
with an approved municipal official plan and/or sec- 
ondary plan. 


Criterion for Designation 

The Minor Urban Centres designation includes the 
following list of villages and hamlets which are des- 
ignated in approved or draft local, regional or 
county official plans: 


Alfred Harris Gardens Inglewood 
Balmy Beach Kilbride 
Barrow Bay Kimberley 
Belfountain Lowville 
Campbellville Massie 
Cheltenham Mono Centre 
Colpoys Bay Mono Mills 
Copetown Mount Nemo 
Dunedin Oxenden 
Dyer Bay Queenston 
Eugenia Singhampton 
Glen Cross Springmount 
Glen Huron St. Davids 
Greensville Terra Cotta 
Griersville Walters Falls 
Hornings Mills Winona 
Woodford 


Changes to this list and the designation on Maps 
1-9 do not require amendment to the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan. 


Boundaries 

The Minor Urban designation is shown by symbol on 
Maps 1-9 for the Proposed Plan. Boundaries estab- 
lishing the growth area will be defined by the 
municipality in an approved local official plan 
and/or secondary plan which is in conformity with 
the Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


Permitted Uses and New Lots 

The range of permitted uses and the creation of new 
lots will be subject to the following growth objectives 
as incorporated into approved local official plans 
and by-laws. 


Growth Objectives 


. Growth should not extend into Escarpment Natural 


Areas or Escarpment Protection Areas. 


. Growth should be limited so it does not conflict with 


and destroy the surrounding environment and 
adjoining agricultural activity. Where appropriate, 
the provision of adequate setbacks and screening 
should be required to minimize possible land use . 
conflicts and the visual impact of urban expansion 
into the surrounding rural landscape. 


. Growth should be minor only, relative to the size 


and capacity of the settlement to absorb new 
growth, so that the rural heritage of the community 
is maintained. 


. Growth should take place generally as a logical 


extension of existing development in the form of 
grouped development rather than linear or scattered 
development. Expansion in depth rather than exten- 
sion along existing roads is preferred. 


. Growth should be compatible with the conservation, 


protection and restoration of the community's his- 
torical character and archaeological sites, and 
buildings and sites of architectural and/or historical 
interest. 


. Growth should be compatible with the protection 


and conservation of unique ecologic areas, wildlife 
habitats, streams and water supplies and other envi- 
ronmentally sensitive areas, both inside and 
adjacent to the Minor Urban Centre. 
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Urban Centres 
This designation identifies urban centres in which 
the Escarpment and closely-related lands are 
located. In some centres (e.g. Hamilton) the Escarp- 
ment is still largely undeveloped, although 
surrounded by existing development. In other cen- 
tres, however, (e.g. Wiarton), urban growth already 
has encroached substantially on the Escarpment. 

In recognition of the different levels of urban 
encroachment, the urban centres have been placed 
in two groups. Each group has its own policies. 


Objective 
To minimize the impact of urban growth on the 
Escarpment environment. 


Criterion for Designation 

Urban development and committed urban areas 
adjacent to the Escarpment and in some cases cov- 
ering it. 
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Urban Group One 
Applicable to: 


City of Owen Sound 
Town of Stoney Creek 
City of Thorold 

Town of Wiarton 


Township of Derby 
Town of Dundas 
Town of Grimsby 
Village of Lion’s Head 


Permitted Uses and New Lots 

The range of permitted uses and the creation of new 
lots, where applicable, will be subject to Section 2.9, 
Development Criteria, and to the growth objectives 
set out below as incorporated into approved local 
official plans and by-laws. 


Growth Objectives 


. All development should be of an urban design com- 


patible with the Escarpment environment. 


. Adequate public access to the Escarpment should 


be provided by means of pedestrian trails, including 
the Bruce Trail. 


. Provisions should be made for open space recrea- 


tion (such as hiking, cross-country skiing and 
nature appreciation) and nature conservation com- 
patible with the maintenance of the Escarpment’s 
natural environment. 


. New lots should not be created to include the 


Escarpment brow, face or slopes, except where 
such lot creation is for the purpose of correcting 
conveyances, enlarging existing lots or through 
acquisition by a public body. 


. Motorized vehicles such as snowmobiles and trail 


ws 


bikes should not be permitted on Escarpment 
slopes. 
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Urban Group Two 
Applicable to: 


Town of Ancaster _ City of Hamilton 
Township of Flamborough City of St. Catharines 


Within these four urban areas the designation con- 
sists of two parts: 


Areas of Direct Provincial Interest 

This includes Escarpment areas within the urban 
centre. In addition, in the Township of Flamborough, 
it also includes the area of the former Village of 
Waterdown which merits designation as a heritage 
district under The Ontario Heritage Act. 
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Objectives 


_ To maintain the least disturbed Escarpment slopes 


and Escarpment-related stream valleys. 


. To permit compatible recreation and conservation 


activities. 


Permitted Uses 
Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, the 
following uses are permitted: 


. Existing uses. 
. Single-family dwellings on existing vacant lots but 


generally only where such development would be 
compatible with the objectives of this designation. 


. Recreation relating to trail activities, nature viewing 


and public parks. Motorized vehicles such as snow- 
mobiles and trail bikes shall not be permitted on 
Escarpment slopes. 


. Forest and wildlife management. 

. Archaeological activities. 

. Essential transportation and utility facilities. 

. Accessory buildings and facilities necessary to sup- 
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port the permitted uses and site modifications 
required to accommodate them. 


New Lots 

Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, new 
lots may be created only for the purpose of cor- 
recting conveyances, enlarging existing lots or 
through acquisition by a public body. 


Outer Areas 
These areas include the built-up areas adjacent to 
the Areas of Direct Provincial Interest. 


Objective 
To minimize the impact of urban growth on the 
Escarpment environment. 


Permitted Uses and New Lots 

The range of permitted uses and the creation of new 
lots will be subject to Section 2.9, Development 
Criteria, and to the following growth objectives as 
incorporated into approved local official plans and 
by-laws. 


Growth Objectives 


. All development should be of an urban design com- 


patible with the Escarpment environment. 


. Adequate public access to the Escarpment should 


be provided by means of pedestrian trails, including 
the Bruce Trail. 
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Escarpment Recreation Areas 


Designated recreation areas are areas of major 
existing recreational development generally associ- 
ated with the Escarpment. 


Objectives 

. TO provide areas where recreational and associated 
development can be concentrated around estab- 
lished downhill ski centres. 

. To provide areas where recreational and associated 
development can be concentrated around estab- 
lished lakeshore cottage areas along Georgian Bay 
in Grey and Bruce Counties. 

. To include the Provincially-designated Four Season 
Craigleith-Camperdown recreation area. 

. To provide for the development of new ski centres 
or other recreational areas, in the future, which can 
be accommodated as an amendment to the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan. 

. TO provide areas where marina development and 
associated development can be concentrated 
around the mouth of Jordan Harbour. 


Criteria for Designation 
. Established ski centres: 


Grey County 

Beaver Valley 

Talisman — Old Smokey 
Osler Bluff 

Vandeleur 


Simcoe County 
Devil’s Glen 


Dufferin County 
Aspen 

Cedar Highlands 
Hockley Hills 
Valley Schuss 
Monteclair 


Peel Region 
Caledon Ski Club 


. Established lakeshore cottage areas: 


Bruce County 
Tobermory East 

Dunks Bay 

Dyer Bay 

Cape Chin North Shore 
Cape Chin South Shore 
Lion’s Head North Shore 
Lion’s Head South Shore 
Barrow Bay 

Rush Cove 

Jackson Cove 

Hope Bay 

Colpoys Bay North Shore 


Grey County 
Colpoys Bay South Shore 
Balmy Beach 


—" 


. The Four Season Craigleith-Camperdown recrea- 


tion area (includes ski centres and lakeshore 
cottage areas) and the Castle Glen recreation area. 


. The established marina area at the Jordan Harbour 


mouth, Niagara Region. 


Permitted Uses 
Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, and 
the requirements of local official plans, the following 
uses are permitted: 


. Existing uses. 
. In ski centres, facilities such as ski runs, ski lifts, 


slide rides, toboggan runs, ski chalets, and commer- 
cial development such as lodges, retail stores and 
service establishments associated with the centre. 


. In lakeshore cottage areas, recreational cottages, 


facilities such as marinas, and commercial develop- 
ments such as lodges, retail stores and service 
establishments accessory to the cottage recrea- 
tional development. 


. In the Craigleith-Camperdown and the Castle Glen 


recreation areas, uses as provided for in the 
Craigleith-Camperdown and the Castle Glen Sec- 
ondary Plans. 


. Inthe Jordan Harbour recreation area, facilities 


such as marinas and associated commercial devel- 
opment. 


New Lots 

Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, and 
the requirements of local official plans, new lots may 
be created for permitted uses. Preferably residential 
development should occur on lots or blocks created 
by registered plans of subdivision or condominium, 
or other compatible forms of lot ownership. 


Official Plans 

Local official plans for the designated Escarpment 
Recreation Areas may be amended without 
requiring an amendment to the Niagara Escarpment 
Plan. 


Mineral Resource Areas 

The designated mineral resource areas are areas 
licensed for extraction by the Minister of Natural 
Resources and in most of which extraction has been 
underway for some time. With the exception of 
those cases where some modification of the extrac- 
tion site plans is required, extraction in these areas 
may proceed to completion. Also included in this 
designation are four areas which the Commission 
considers acceptable for future extraction, and 
which are in the process of being licensed. Other 
mineral resource areas may be designated in the 
future as set out in these policies. 
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Objectives 


. To designate areas where mineral extraction opera- 


tions will be permitted to continue, subject to 
modification of extraction site plans and/or licences 
where this may be required. 


. To provide for the designation of new mineral 


resource areas which can be accommodated by an 
amendment to the Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


Criteria for Designation 


. Existing licensed areas. 
. New licensed areas approved within the area of the 


Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


. Cheltenham Brick Works owned by Ministry of Nat- 


ural Resources, Caledon Municipal Pit, Peel Region; 
and extensions to the E.C. King Quarry, Grey 
County and the Queenston Quarry, Niagara Region. 


New Licences 
Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, the 
following policies apply: 


. New licensed areas producing less than 20,000 


Tonnes (22,000 tons) annually may be permitted in 
the Escarpment Rural Areas. 


. New licensed areas producing more than 20,000 


Tonnes (22,000 tons) annually may be permitted in 
Escarpment Rural Areas subject to an amendment 
to the Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


. Wayside pits may be permitted in Escarpment Pro- 


tection and Escarpment Rural Areas subject to the 
procedures of The Pits and Quarries Control Act, 
1971, or its successor and the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications Wayside Pit Criteria. 


. Limited expansion of the few existing small 


sandstone quarries may be permitted in all designa- 
tions provided that production is less than 20,000 
Tonnes (22,000 tons) annually. 


Accessory Uses 

Subject to Section 2.9, Development Criteria, acces- 
sory buildings and facilities necessary to support the 
mineral extraction operation may be permitted. 
Examples of accessory buildings and facilities in- 
clude offices, crushing and washing facilities, and 
asphalt plants. 


Screening During Extraction 

As a condition of the licence, effective measures 
shall be taken to screen the extractive operation 
while it is in progress, in a manner compatible with 
the surrounding visual environment. 


Rehabilitation 


. Wherever possible, rehabilitation shall be progres- 


sive as the extraction proceeds. Where it is not 
practical to rehabilitate immediately to the planned 
after-use, interim rehabilitation shall occur. 


. The after-use of the excavated area shall be com- 


patible with surrounding uses and the objectives of 
the Niagara Escarpment Plan. 
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Existing Licensed Areas 

The proposed Aggregates Act requires that existing 
licensed areas under The Pits and Quarries Control 
Act be relicensed under the new Act. 

During the relicensing of pits and quarries under 
the new legislation, the Minister of Natural 
Resources, in consultation with the implementing 
body, shall adjust the licences and/or the site plans 
to ensure minimum disruption to the environment. 

The aim will be to protect the following: 


. The Escarpment and contiguous forests. 
. Environmentally sensitive areas as identified by the 


Ministry of Natural Resources, conservation authori- 
ties and municipalities. 


_ Other areas of environmental concern such as 


sensitive ground and surface water areas. 


. Sensitive archaeological areas as identified by the 


Ministry of Culture and Recreation. 
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Development Criteria 

The development criteria are to be applied to all 
development within the area of the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Plan. These criteria deal with development in a 
variety of situations and, therefore, all the criteria will 
not apply to every development. The implementing 
body, when considering development applications, 
may apply additional criteria. 


2.9.1 


Existing Uses 

The objective is generally not to disrupt existing 
uses. The exception occurs with certain mineral 
extraction operations where modification of some 
existing licences may be required. 


. All existing uses may continue except for those min- 


eral extraction operations where site plans for 
existing licences issued under the provisions of The 
Pits and Quarries Control Act, 1971, are modified as 
a result of its Successor. 


. An existing use, building or structure may expand or 


change in use when it can be sufficiently demon- 
strated that the objectives of the applicable desig- 
nation of the Niagara Escarpment Plan are met. 


. Where an existing use has a substantial ecological 


or visual impact, the property owner shall be 
encouraged to bring the use into closer conformity 
with the objectives of the applicable designation of 
the Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


. A building or structure may be rebuilt in the same 


location, of the same exterior size and use, provided 
municipal requirements are met. 


Development on Existing Lots 

The objective is to permit reasonable enjoyment by 
the owners of all existing lots that can sustain devel- 
opment. 


. Permitted uses may be allowed on existing lots 


subject to the following: 

a) The inherent long-term capacity of the site can 
support the use without substantial negative impact 
on the natural environment and the visual qualities 
of the cultural landscape. 

b) The cumulative impact of this and other devel- 
opment will not have serious detrimental effects on 
the natural environment. 

c) The site is not considered hazardous to life or 
property due to unstable soil conditions or possible 
flooding. 

d) Development on the lot would otherwise meet 
relevant municipal, health and servicing require- 
ments. 


. Where an application made to develop a vacant lot 


legally existing on the date of approval of this Plan, 
is not in conformity with the objectives of the partic- 
ular designation and: 

Development on the lot would otherwise meet 
relevant municipal, health and servicing require- 
ments and is not considered to be hazardous to life 
or property due to unstable soil conditions or pos- 
sible flooding, 

the Government of Ontario will: 

At the request of the owner enter into negotiations 
to purchase the lot at a fair market value, which may 
be determined by the Land Compensation Board; 
Enter into other agreements (e.g. scenic or conserv- 
ation easements) acceptable to the owner and the 
Government which would compensate the owner 
for not developing; 

If in one year after the receipt of the application the 
Government of Ontario does not wish to purchase 
or the process fails, the application will be approved. 


. Where a lot is located in more than one designation, 


development should be located on that portion of 
the lot located in the least restrictive designation. 


. Private sewage systems and water supplies associ- 


ated with permitted uses require the approval of the 
Ministry of the Environment or its agent, the local 
Medical Officer of Health or the authority having 
jurisdiction in these matters. 


. All permitted uses established must be consistent 


with municipal regulations. 


. Single-family dwellings are limited to one per lot 


unless the residential use is accessory to agriculture 
in which case the criteria relating to agricultural 
uses may apply. 


. Any development permitted should be designed and 


located in such a manner as to preserve the natural 
and visual characteristics of the area. 
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2.9.3 


Lot Creation 

The objective is to direct the formation of new lots to 
those locations that are the least environmentally 
sensitive. 


. New lots to meet residential needs should be cre- 


ated primarily in designated Minor Urban and Urban 
Centres. 


. New lots to provide recreational opportunities 


should be created primarily in designated Escarp- 
ment Recreation Areas and in some Minor Urban 
Centres. 


. Ribbon or strip development should be prevented. 
. New lots should be located and be of a size appro- 


priate to the use and the objectives of the 
designation. 


. Lot creation within Urban Centres, Minor Urban 


Centres, and Escarpment Recreation Areas, will be 
subject to the requirements of local official plans. 


. In Escarpment Rural Areas, new lots may be created 


by a limited number of low-density rural plans of 
subdivision or condominium as provided for in local 
Official plans. These will be located and designed in 
such a manner, and be of such a size and density, 
that the open rural landscape character is retained 
and natural and cultural features are protected. The 
“Rural Estate Guidelines’’ published by the Ministry 
of Housing shall be used for the location and design 
of these subdivisions. Prior to approving a rural 
estate development, the implementing body shall 
consider: the number, distribution and density of 
existing vacant lots in the area; the additional lots 
that may be created; and, the consequences of 
development of all of these lots on meeting the 
objectives of this designation. 


. The creation of new lots should be compatible with 


the requirements of the Agricultural Code of Prac- 
tice. 


. Public bodies and private persons are encouraged 


to consolidate existing vacant lots to establish 

new lots of such a size as to permit uses consistent 
with the objectives of the designation in which they 
are located. 
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2.9.4 


New Development Adjacent to Streams, 
Lakes and Wetlands 

The objective is to ensure that new development, 
adjacent to streams, lakes and wetlands will have a 
minimum effect on water quality. 


. Water Quality 


a) Changes in the natural drainage should be 
avoided. 

b) No sewage system shail be allowed closer than 
30 metres (approximately 100 feet) from: 

The high water mark of any lake. 
The top of a stream bank or ravine. 
The edge of any wetland. 

c) A setback for development will be established 
from each side of a stream, riverbed, lakeshore or 
wetland, necessary to maintain existing water qual- 
ity. The width of this buffer shall be determined by 
the Ministry of the Environment, conservation 
authority or the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
which shall consider: 

Soil type. 
Types and amount of vegetation cover. 
Slope of the land. 

d).No alteration of the natural grade or drainage 
shall occur within the setback where in the opinion 
of the implementing body such action would 
adversely affect surface and ground water 
resources. 

e) Where in the opinion of the implementing body 
a potential ground or surface water pollution 
problem exists, the applicant shall detail through 
appropriate studies, the detrimental effects and how 
they will be minimized. 

f) The cutting of trees within the setback is regu- 
lated by the forestry management criteria 
(Section 2.9.9). 

g) The following sediment and erosion control 
practices should be carried out: 

Only the smallest practical area of land should be 
exposed at any time during the development. 
When land is exposed during development, the 
exposure should be kept to the shortest practical 
period of time. 

Natural features such as tree groves, grades and 
waterways should be preserved. 

Temporary vegetation and/or mulching should be 
used to protect critical areas exposed during devel- 
opment. 


Final landscaping and vegetation should be installed 
as soon as is practical following completion of the 
development. 

Top soil should not be removed from the site but 
rather should be stored and redistributed as a suit- 
able base for seeding and planting. 

Sediment basins should be installed to remove 
sediment from runoff-water from lands undergoing 
development. Provisions should be made to accom- 
modate increased runoff due to changed soil 
surface conditions during and after development. 


. Water Supply 


When permitted uses require a water supply, its 
availability and potability shall be to the satisfaction 
of the municipality, Ministry of the Environment and 
the local health unit. 


. Floodplains . 


No building or structure shall be permitted in iden- 
tified floodplains except where the building or 
structure has been approved by the municipal coun- 
cil, the conservation authority, or the Ministry of 
Natural Resources in accordance with established 
floodplain management and development criteria. 
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2.9.5 


New Development Adjacent to Ravines 

The objective is to ensure that new development 
adjacent to ravines does not result in environmental 
damage, or in unsafe situations. 


. The crest of the ravine shall be established by a site 


inspection by the implementing body and this line 
will be plotted on the proposed development plans. 


. Aminimum building setback will be established by 


the implementing body from the crest of a ravine 
and no disturbance of grades or vegetation below 
the crest shall occur. 


. An engineering report shall be prepared by the 


applicant if the existing or future stability of the bank 
iS in question. 


. Structures of any kind should not be placed on 


slopes in excess of 25 per cent (1 in 4 slope). 


. During development a screen of appropriate fencing 


material (e.g. snow fencing) should be established 
approximately 3.0 metres (10 feet) from the crest of 
the slope in order to prevent any dumping. 


. The setback requirement for unstable slopes should 


be equal to a distance three times the vertical depth 
of the ravine, measured from the toe of the slope. A 
further setback may be required if unusual circum- 
stances exist (e.g. unusual soil conditions). 


. The setback may be reduced if the unstable bank is 


Stabilized to the satisfaction of the implementing 
body. In this connection, the applicant may be 
required to engage the services of a qualified engi- 
neer. 


New Development Within Wooded Areas 
The objective is to ensure that new development 
should preserve as much as possible of wooded 
areas. 


. Disturbance of treed areas should be minimized, 
and proposed developments in heavily-treed areas 
shall have site plan agreements containing specific 
management details regarding the protection of 
existing trees. 
. Trees to be retained should be protected by means 
of snow-fencing, wrapping, or other acceptable 
means during construction. 

. Existing tree cover or other stabilizing vegetation will 
be maintained on slopes in excess of 25 per cent 

(1 in 4 slope). 


2.9.7 


Agriculture 
The objective is to protect lands with a high agricul- 
tural capability. 


. Municipal official plans are expected to apply The 
Food Land Guidelines (1978) of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food. Therefore, on Class 1 to 4 
agricultural lands as identified by a municipality in its 
Official plan or by-laws, the lot creation policies of 
Escarpment Protection and Escarpment Rural Areas 
are replaced by the lot creation policies of The Food 
Land Guidelines. 

. Farm-related buildings, including one farm resi- 
dence, may be established on viable farm units. 
Viability will be determined in consultation with the 
Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 

. Municipal official plans may permit an additional 
dwelling, accessory to the farm operation. This is for 
a member of the farm family or farm help engaged 
full-time on the farm. Such a dwelling should be 
located within the farm cluster and a separate lot 
shall not be created for it. 
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2.9.8 
Heritage 


The objective is to maintain the area of the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan as an important heritage resource. 


. Care shall be taken to preserve known archaeolog- 


ical sites (especially native burial sites) or areas 
where such sites might reasonably be expected to 
exist. 


. Existing cultural landscapes and properties compat- 


ible with the goal and objectives of the Act should 
be retained and reused. To determine whether such 
actions are feasible, consideration shall be given to 
both economic and social benefits and costs. 


. In built-up areas, development.as infilling or expan- 


sion should be in harmony with the area’s character 
and existing buildings in general mass, height and 
setback, and in the treatment of architectural 

details, especially on building facades. The following 
should be avoided: 

Development that fails to observe the general mass, 
height and setback of surrounding buildings. 
Development that is of such markedly contrasting 
form as to represent a very discordant component in 
the immediate area. 


. Inthe countryside, development should be in har- 


mony with the character of the surrounding 
landscape in terms of siting, scale and materials. 


. The design of subdivisions should be in harmony 


with the orientation and division of lots character- 
istic of the existing pattern of the cultural landscape. 


. Where developments involving new roadways, road 


improvements or service corridors are permitted, 
their design and alignment should be in harmony 
with the cultural landscape. 


. Where development replaces a former use, it should 


express the former use in some way. This may 
include one or more of the following: 

Preservation and display of fragments of the former 
building features and landscaping. 

Marking the traces of former locations, shapes and 
circulation lines. 

Displaying graphic and verbal descriptions of the 
former occupation. 

Reflection of the former architecture and plan in the 
new development. 


8. Where development will destroy or significantly alter 


cultural landscapes or cultural properties, actions 
should be taken to salvage information on the fea- 
tures being lost. Such actions could include, for 
example, archaeological salvage excavation, and 
the recording of buildings or structures through 
measured drawings or photogrammetry. 
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2.9.9 


Forest Management 
The objective is to maintain and enhance the forests 
and the animal and plant habitats. 


. All cutting of trees requires permission from the 


implementing body with the following exceptions: 

a) Where existing agreements between public 
authorities, and between public authorities and pri- 
vate persons contain provisions relating to the 
cutting of trees. 

b) Where there are specialized tree crops, such 
as Christmas tree farms or nurseries, where clear 
cutting or removal and replanting is a normal part of 
the operation. 

c) Where the owner cuts for his own domestic, 


non-sale purposes. 


d) Where trees create a hazard. 
e) To facilitate approved permitted uses. 


. Permission to cut is conditional upon: 


a) Using tree cutting methods designed to mini- 
mize adverse effects on the natural environment, 
including surface and groundwater resources. 

b) Minimizing disruption of habitats for plants and 
animal species occuring in the area. 

Cc) Retaining the diversity of tree species. 

d) The extent of cutting at any one time, or over a 
period of time, should not substantially change the 
external or internal appearance of the forest. 

€) Minimum cutting within highly sensitive areas 
such as steep slopes, unstable soils, stream valleys, 
and areas of high groundwater infiltration. 


. All public authorities shall require permission from 


the implementing body before entering into any new 
agreement involving the cutting of trees. 


. Reforestation using native tree species shall be 


encouraged by both Provincial and municipal 
authorities, particularly in areas of shallow and un- 
Stable soils, steep slopes, stream valleys and head- 
waters and infiltration areas critical to the 
maintenance of the quality of natural streams and 
water supplies. 


. Final rehabilitation of any tree-cutting program 


should include reforestation where necessary. 


. Where the conditions of a.municipal tree-cutting by- 


law are more restrictive than the policies of this Plan 
the conditions of that by-law shall apply. 
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2.9.10 


Transportation and Utilities 

The objective is to locate and design new and 
expanded transportation and utility facilities so the 
least possible change occurs in the environment 
and the natural and cultural landscape. 


1. All new transportation and utility facilities shall be so 


designed and located as to minimize the impact on 
the natural and cultural environment, and be con- 
sistent with the objectives of this Plan. 


. New transportation and utility facilities should avoid 


Escarpment Natural Areas. 


. All such facilities will be subject to the provisions of 


The Environmental Assessment Act and its regula- 
tions. Works which are exempted from the 
provisions of that Act will require permission to pro- 
ceed from the implementing body, with the following 
exceptions: 

a) The maintenance or renewal of public roads. 

b) The construction, erection, installation or 
renewal of lanes, sidewalks, curbs, gutters, street 
signs and street lights on public roads exempted 
under Provincial regulations enacted under The 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Development 
Act. 

c) The maintenance or renewal of sewers, water 
mains, pipes, cables or other apparatus connected 
with public utilities within public rights-of-way or 
easements. 

d) Other classes of public works of a nature and 
scale similar to those defined above which are spec- 
ifically exempted under Provincial regulations 
enacted under The Niagara Escarpment Planning 
and Development Act. 
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2.9.11 


Recreation 

The objective is to minimize any adverse impact of 
recreational activities on the natural and cultural 
features. 


. All recreational activities should be designed and 


located to fit into the natural and cultural character 
of the area. 


. Intensive recreational activity is intended to occur 


primarily in the designated Escarpment Recreation 
Areas, and in the public parks established for this 
purpose. 


3. Recreational development should not exceed the 


carrying capacity of the site. 


. Snowmobile and other motorized vehicle trails will 


be designed and located so as not to adversely 
affect adjoining private landowners and the environ- 
ment. Deer-wintering yards, other important 
ecological areas and nature reserve zones in parks, 
shall be avoided. 


. The Bruce Trail and other trails shall avoid the most 
sensitive ecological areas. 

. Where existing trails are in locations that cause 
environmental deterioration, relocation to a less crit- 
ical location shall be encouraged. 

. Trail planning, construction and maintenance 
should be carried out in accordance with the Parks 
Canada Trail Manual. 


2.9.12 


Escarpment Recreation Areas 

The objective is to permit recreation and associated 
development which is compatible with the goal and 
objectives of the Act. 


. Except for infilling on partially-completed subdivi- 
sion plans approved under The Planning Act, 
development on prominent Escarpment slopes shall 
be limited to those recreational facilities such as ski 
runs, ski lifts or slides which require the slopes for 
the proper functioning of the operation. 

. Lakeshore cottage areas may extend inland to 
permit new development in a planned group pro- 
vided that it does not encroach upon the 
Escarpment Natural Areas designation and does not 
exceed approximately 200 metres (650 feet) in 
depth measured from the high water mark. 

. Within lakeshore cottage areas, where proposed 
lots within a subdivision have no lake frontage, pro- 
vision shall be made, prior to registration, for public 
lake frontage as part of or adjacent to the subdivi- 
sion. 


2.9. 1 3 


Mineral Resources 

The objective is to minimize the impact of new 
mineral extraction operations and accessory uses 
on natural and cultural features. 


. Extraction licences, including wayside pit permits, 
granted shall have regard to: 

a) The protection of sensitive ecologic, geologic, 
historic and archaeological sites or areas. 

b) The protection of surface and ground water 
resources. 

c) The maintenance of good agricultural land as 
defined in The Food Land Guidelines (1978). 

d) The protection of existing or approved residen- 
tial development. 

e) The preservation of the natural and cultural 
landscapes as much as possible during extraction 
and after rehabilitation. 

f) Ensuring that both the primary extractive and 

accessory operations are regulated so as to mini- 
mize the adverse impact on surrounding residents. 
. No extraction shall take place at any point nearer to 
the natural edge of the Escarpment than 200 metres 
(600 feet) measured horizontally or any greater set- 
back required by the implementing body. 


2.10 


implementation of Land Use Policies 

The Niagara Escarpment Plan will be the approved 
document resulting from the hearings and recom- 
mendations on the Proposed Plan. : 


2.10.1 


Relationship to Local Official Plans 

and By-laws 

If a municipal official plan or by-law is more 
restrictive than the Niagara Escarpment Plan, that 
plan or by-law shall be deemed not to be in conflict 
if it conforms with the general intent and purpose of 
the Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act includes the following provisions: 


. Undertakings by municipalities, local boards and 


Provincial Ministries shall not conflict with the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan (Section 13(1)(a)). 


. Local official plans and zoning by-laws shall not be 


in conflict with the Niagara Escarpment Plan (Sec- 
tion 14). 


. Grants may be made to municipalities towards the 


costs of preparing proposals to resolve conflicts 
between local plans and zoning by-laws and the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan, or to prepare and adopt a 
local plan or pass zoning by-laws where none are 
now in effect (Section 19). 
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2.10.2 


Land Use Control — Implementation 
Development control as authorized by The Niagara 
Escarpment Planning and Development Act is the 
preferred method of land use control for most of the 
area of the Proposed Plan. Zoning, as authorized by 
The Planning Act, is an optional method of land use 
control which may be preferred by municipalities for 
Urban Centres, Minor Urban Centres and Escarp- 
ment Recreation Areas. 


Development control may be supplemented by 
municipal zoning by-laws under The Planning Act or 
by-laws under The Municipal Act where it is desir- 
able to have uniform application of certain matters 
throughout a municipality, e.g. regulation of over- 
night camping, keeping of animals, etc. 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and 
Development Act makes provision for the delegation 
of authority to issue development permits to a 
county or regional municipality or to a city outside a 
regional municipality, or the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission. Therefore, the ‘‘implementing body”’ 
referred to in this Plan may be, for any particular 
area, either the county, the regional municipality, 
the city, or the Niagara Escarpment Commission, or 
the Minister, depending on the delegation made for 
that area. 


2.10.3 


Amendments to the 

Niagara Escarpment Pian 

Section 12 of The Niagara Escarpment Planning 
and Development Act provides that an amendment 
to the Niagara Escarpment Plan may be initiated by 
the Minister or by the Commission. Application may 
be made by any person, ministry or municipality 
requesting an amendment to the Plan. 


2.10.4 


Review of the Niagara Escarpment Plan 
Section 17 of The Niagara Escarpment Planning 
and Development Act provides that not later than 
five years from the day on which the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan comes into effect the Minister shall 
cause a review of the Plan to be undertaken. 
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3.1 


Past Acquisition Programs 

The development of public parks along the Escarp- 
ment has been going on for many years, but not as 
part of a coordinated program. 

Following the Gertler Report, the Government of 
Ontario set about acquiring Escarpment lands. 
Between January, 1968, and the end of 1972, 8,100 
hectares (20,000 acres) of Escarpment land had 
been bought at a cost of almost $7 million. Grants to 
conservation authorities were increased from 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the cost of the land, to 
encourage acquisition of key Escarpment lands. 

There are now 16,900 hectares (41,650 acres) of 
Escarpment lands owned by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and 9,060 hectares (22,400 acres) 
owned by conservation authorities. Although not 
part of the program, there are an additional 5,060 
hectares (12,500 acres) owned by other public 
authorities. The total is 31,000 hectares (76,550 
acres). The achievement is substantial. 

During the past few years, however, Government 
financial constraints have slowed Escarpment land 
purchases. The Ministry of Natural Resources even- 
tually reduced the grants to conservation authorities 
by stages from 75 per cent to 50 per cent, a move 
which virtually stopped further Escarpment pur- 
chases by these authorities. Funds also ceased to 
be available for direct Ministry purchases. This slow- 
down created serious problems for the Commission 
in its effort to regulate development being proposed 
for lands which had been earmarked for future 
public acquisition. It created a hardship for some 
landowners. 

A modest acquisition program has now been 
resumed by the Government. 

In the area now covered by the Proposed Plan, 
Gertler had recommended acquisition in various 
forms for a total of 32,200 hectares (79,600 acres). 

In January 1972, aland acquisition report by M.D. 
Kirk and E.G. Wilson of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources expanded on the Gertler land acquisition 
proposals and provided the guidelines for most of 
the subsequent program of the Ministry and the 
conservation authorities. The program proposed the 
eventual acquisition of 48,400 hectares (119,600 
acres) by the Ministry and 25,700 hectares (63,500 
acres) by the conservation authorities. Subsequent 
studies reduced this to 39,300 hectares (97,000 
acres) for the Ministry and 20,600 hectares (51,000 
acres) for the conservation authorities. 


The Ministry and the conservation authorities 
identified, from local knowledge and the best tech-. 
nical information available at the time, those natural 
and cultural areas which they recommended should 
be in public ownership and those undeveloped 
areas offering high potential for future recreation 
parks. Although further study has revealed that a 
few areas were acquired which could now be sold - 
or exchanged for higher priority lands, the Commis- 
sion considers that the originators of this acquisition 
program performed a valuable service to the people 
of Ontario. 

There remains the task of refining the program 
based on the more complete information acquired 
during the course of the Commission’s work, of 
continuing the acquisition where gaps occur, and of 
completing the development of the lands now pub- 
licly-owned to make up a Niagara Escarpment Parks 
System. 
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3.2 


The Niagara Escarpment Parks System 

The Niagara Escarpment Parks System will involve 
the continued cooperation of eight conservation 
authorities and the Ministry of Natural Resources. 
This Parks System is intended to preserve the sensi- 
tive natural and physical Escarpment environment, 
while providing recreation and public access to one 
of Canada’s most scenic landforms. 

The System is composed of lands currently 
owned by the Ministry of Natural Resources, Sauble 
Valley Conservation Authority, North Grey Region 
Conservation Authority, Nottawasaga Valley Con- 
servation Authority, Metropolitan Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority, Credit Valley Con- 
servation Authority, Halton Region Conservation 
Authority, Hamilton Region Conservation Authority 
and Niagara Peninsula Conservation Authority. 
Lands proposed for acquisition are also included 
(Section 3.4). 

It also includes the Public Open Space of the 
Escarpment Link of the Parkway Belt West Plan. 

Map B of this Plan shows the 116 proposed and 
existing Escarpment Area Parks (Section 3.7). 
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3.2.1 


Objectives 

The objectives for Provincial Parks as outlined in the 
“Ontario Provincial Parks Planning and Manage- 
ment Policies, 1978" published by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources are suitable for the Niagara 
Escarpment Parks System. As applied to the System 
these are: 


. To maintain in public ownership locally and region- 


ally-significant elements of the natural and cultural 
landscape of the Escarpment area. 
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2. To provide outdoor recreation opportunities along 


the Escarpment ranging from high-intensity day- 
use, especially near urban centres, to low-intensity 
uses in as near a wilderness setting as possible. 


. To provide public opportunities for exploration and 


appreciation of the outdoor natural and cultural her- 
itage of the Escarpment area. 


_ To serve the residents of and visitors to Ontario who 


are discovering and experiencing the distinctive 
Escarpment region of the Province. 
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3.2.2 


Organization 

The Niagara Escarpment Parks will form a sub- 
system within the overall Provincial Parks system. 
The function is to provide public access to the 
Escarpment. In so doing, the Niagara Escarpment 
Parks System provides a diversity of recreation 
experiences while preserving natural and cultural 
features. 

The Niagara Escarpment Parks System is based 
on feature areas which are publicly-owned or pro- 
posed for acquisition. Feature areas are waterfalls, 
distinctive landforms associated with the Escarp- 
ment and unique plant and animal habitats. Cultural 
and archaeological sites associated with these fea- 
tures are often located within these parks. 

Where feature areas are close together, they have 
been grouped to form clusters of publicly-owned 
parks. 

The linear nature of the Niagara Escarpment 
Parks System provides opportunities for trail-ori- 
ented recreation, cultural and nature interpretation. 
The Bruce Trail can be firmly established on public 
lands along with associated parking, back-country 
camping and interpretation facilities. 

The clusters of parks can play an important role in 
providing regional recreation opportunities. For 
example, the Dundas Valley cluster provides recrea- 
tion opportunities for the Hamilton area. 

Within the clusters, certain parks play a distinctive 
role. In Cyprus Lake Provincial Park, the parking, 
camping and interpretative facilities make it a 
starting place to explore-the other parks in the clus- 
ter. This design concept is used to develop the 
potential of each cluster of parks. One park within 
each cluster is designated as the key staging area 
and interpretative centre (Section 3.7). 

Because most of the clusters are located within 
conservation authority watersheds, the Commission 
recommends that these authorities should play an 
important role in implementing the proposed 
Niagara Escarpment Parks System. 
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3.2.3 


Park Classification 

Each public park in the Niagara Escarpment Parks 
System, whether managed by the Government of 
Ontario or by a conservation authority, is assigned a 
park classification for its use, development and 
management. This classification has been based on 
the predominant characteristic of the park and on 
the appropriate portions of ‘‘Ontario Provincial 
Parks Planning and Management Policies, 1978” 
published by the Ministry of Natural Resources. 


The park classifications are: 


Nature Reserve Parks are the least disturbed parks 
containing the most natural habitats. These are the 
areas which are predominantly made up of the iden- 
tified Provincially-significant nature areas. These 
areas are intended to remain in as close a wilder- 
ness state as possible, therefore, activity will be 
limited to trail development and viewing. Scientific 
research and educational instruction may occur. 
Access to these areas will be limited. 


Natural Environment Recreation Parks are areas of 
particular recreational, historical and natural inter- 
est. Recreation uses shall be of moderate intensity 
and shall include trails, viewing, interpretation, 
camping, scientific and educational uses. Revegeta- 
tion, erosion control and the re-introduction of 
native plant and animal species should occur in 
order to restore these lands to an evolving natural _ 
succession. Access points shall be provided for 
moderate intensity recreation opportunities con- 
sistent with the capability of the site. Special 
attention shall be given to historical preservation 
and interpretation of the cultural traditions of the 
Escarpment area. 


Intensive Recreation Parks are intended to provide 
areas for intensive recreation on public lands. A full 
range of recreational possibilities may be provided, 
ranging from camping and water-based recreation 
to downhill skiing. Easy access and large-scale 
services, either privately or publicly-operated, 
should be available to support the activities. 
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3.2.4 


Guidelines for Park Master Plans 

Master plans shall be required for the development 
of the Niagara Escarpment Parks System. They will 
be prepared by the Ministry of Natural Resources or 
the appropriate conservation authority. Such plans 
are now required by The Parks Act for Provincial 
parks and by The Conservation Authorities Act for 
conservation authorities’ parks. The parks will be 
divided into zones which reflect different character- 
istics and types of use. They will be, in effect, multi- 
use parks although they are assigned a classifica- 
tion reflecting their predominant characteristic. The 
guidelines are as follows: 


. The “‘Master Planning Policies”’ and ‘‘Development 


and Management Policies’’ sections of each related 
parks class, as set out in ‘‘Ontario Provincial Parks 
Planning and Management Policies, 1978’, shall 


apply. 


. Park master plans shall conform to the parks class- 


ification and the land use policy designations of the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


. Park master plans will zone the parks and, where 


appropriate, will include Nature Reserve Zones to 
protect significant nature areas. Within these Nature 
Reserve Zones, no mechanized trail vehicles will be 
permitted or provided for with the exception of those 
vehicles required for maintenance or emergencies 
and no tree cutting will be permitted except for wild- 
life management purposes. 


. Within each master plan, provision shall be made for 


monitoring and evaluation to assess the effective- 
ness of the classification and its implementation. 
This should include: 

a) Information Gathering — |nformation on the 
environment of the park shall be gathered to 
develop an ongoing environmental monitoring pro- 
gram. 

b) Indicators — Indicator plant and animal species 
are to be identified to assess environmental 
changes. Environmental conditions (e.g. water qual- 
ity, erosion rates) will also be monitored. 

Cc) Trail Monitoring — Trail management will 
include provisions for monitoring conditions on trails 
within the park. 

d) Annual Report — A Niagara Escarpment Parks 
System Annual Report shall be coordinated and 
published by the Ministry of Natural Resources. This 
Report will summarize the results of monitoring 
undertaken in the previous year, evaluate the envi- 
ronmental health of the parks, redirect monitoring 
programs as required, and recommend corrective 
measures etc. 


. The Bruce Trail route through the parks shall be 


designated as the Bruce Trail corridor and managed 
in Conjunction with the Bruce Trail Association. 


. Amendments to the Parks classification will not 


require an amendment to the Niagara Escarpment 
Plan. 
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The Bruce Trail 

The Bruce Trail is an essential component of the 
Niagara Escarpment Parks System — linking parks, 
natural features and the Escarpment. 

Where the route of the Bruce Trail has been 
changed by the cessation of existing informal agree- 
ments, a new route shall be stabilized by negotiation 
of trail easements or other agreements with land- 
owners or, if preferred by landowners, by purchase 
of trail strips at suitable locations, such as on the 
borders of properties. 

The determination of these new routes of the Trail 
will be the result of a consultative process involving 
landowners, municipal councils, the Bruce Trail 
Association and the Government of Ontario. The 
aim will be to work out, through cooperative effort, 
the best possible trail location for all concerned 
which could then be secured from willing land- 
owners by easement or purchase. 

The Government of Ontario shall negotiate an 
agreement with the Bruce Trail Association for the 
effective management of the Trail. This agreement 
shall include provision for litter clean-ups, use of 
trail wardens, maintaining good landowner relations, 
public information and trail development. 


3.4 


Future Acquisition 

All lands which are currently desirable additions to 
the Niagara Escarpment Parks System have been 
assigned a priority. The priority was arrived at by 
use of a scoring system based on: location with 
respect to the Escarpment; significance of plant and 
animal habitats; geological significance; archaeo- 
logical or historical significance; and scenic quality 
(e.g. presence of waterfalls or viewpoints, lakeshore 
location, suitability for the Bruce Trail, and suscepti- 
bility to development pressures). 

A cut-off point was applied to limit the acreage to 
that which might reasonably be acquired during the 
next five years. 

The resulting priority list contains mainly those 
areas where some public acquisition has already 
occurred. The acquisition proposed consists of 
filling in the gaps and rounding out the areas. In 
some locations, there is a requirement for consider- 
able expansion of existing public holdings. 

The priority list also contains some areas where 
there has been no previous public acquisition. The 
acreage proposed initially for acquisition in these 
areas may be reassessed later as acquisition priori- 
ties are revised. 
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The acquisition program should be completed in 
five years and funded at the rate of at least $5 mil- 
lion per year. Wintario should be used as a source 
for park acquisition funds. 

Because of the high proportion of some town- 
ships that will be taken up by parks, the present 
grants in lieu of taxes should be reviewed. 

All acquisitions are intended to occur only when 
landowners express a willingness to sell or to 
donate their property to a public authority. 

Excluding acquisition that may be required for the 
Bruce Trail, the priority list for future park acquisition 
is as follows: 


Approximate 
hectares 
(acres) 


Priority Park to be acquired 


ty Tobermory Islands, Bruce 1,200 hectares 
County (Flowerpot Island (2,950 acres) 
now in public ownership) 


Cave Springs, 
Niagara Region 


200 hectares 
(500 acres) 


(Some initial public 
acquisition now being 
negotiated) 


Scott’s Falls, Dufferin 
County (Filling in gaps 
in present acquisition) 


Cabot Head Area, — 
includes Little Cove and 
Dunks Point, Bruce County 
(Filling in gaps and rounding 
out present acquisition) 


2/0 hectares 
(675 acres) 


5,150 hectares 
(12,745 acres) 


380 hectares 
(950 acres) 


Pretty River Valley, Grey 
County (Rounding out 
present acquisition) 


2 Skinner Bluff Area, Grey 
County (Rounding out 
present acquisition) 


400 hectares 
(1,000 acres) 


300 hectares 
(750 acres) 


Cape Dundas Area, 
Bruce County (New area 
for public acquisition) 


260 hectares 
(650 acres) 


Lavender Falls, Dufferin 

and Simcoe Counties 
(Filling in gaps and rounding 
out present acquisition) 

Old Baldy, Grey County 


(Rounding out present 
acquisition) 


400 hectares 
(1,000 acres) 


Lion’s Head, Bruce County 10 hectares 
(Rounding out present (30 acres) 
acquisition) 


J. Kemble Mount/ 1,130 hectares 
Gowan Lake, Grey County (2,800 acres) 
(Rounding out present 
acquisition) 


Kelso/Crawford Lake, 
Halton Region 
(Rounding out present 
acquisition) 


120 hectares 
(300 acres) 


50 hectares 
(125 acres) 


Mount Nemo, 

Halton Region 
(Rounding out present 
acquisition) 


990 hectares 
(2,450 acres) 


Beaver Valley Lowlands 
(Hogg’s Falls area), 
Grey County 

(Rounding out present 
acquisition) 


Peel South (Credit Forks), | 700 hectares 
Peel Region (New area for (1,725 acres) 
public acquisition) 


Colpoy Range, 8 hectares 
Grey County (20 acres) 
(Rounding out present 

acquisition) 


The total is approximately 11,568 hectares 
(28,670 acres). 


The Bruce Trail does not appear on the preceding 
priority list. The scoring system applied to specific 
park locations could not be applied to the Bruce 
Trail because of its linear nature. The Trail is 
assigned a special priority, recognizing that it is an 
essential component of the Parks System and that 
opportunities for acquisition may occur at random. 
When the opportunity occurs to acquire a section of 
the Bruce Trail, the acquisition of that section 
assumes top priority for the allocation of funds. The 
estimated total acreage of land left to be acquired 
for the Trail based on approximately L&-Thectares 
per kilometre of trail (6@~Acres per mile), either as 
trail easements or outright purchases, is approxi- 
mately 7,26@ hectares (1 8,000 acres). 
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Role of the Ministry of Natural Resources 
The Ministry of Natural Resources shall coordinate 
the development and administration of the Niagara 
Escarpment Parks System. 


3.6 


Methods of Land Acquisition 

Land acquisition for the Niagara Escarpment Parks | 
System may take place in accordance with the 
wishes of the landowner through a variety of 
methods which may include the following: 

. Purchase by lump sum cash payment (fee simple) 
acquisition 

Direct purchase of private property from a land- 
owner is the most common method for parkland 
acquisition. It gives complete control of the property 
to the purchasing authority subject to any restric- 
tions on the deed. 

. Purchase with down payment and the vendor taking 
back a mortgage 

This method is similar to the type of transaction 
commonly used in buying a house. Down payments 
may be small thus allowing the purchasing authority 
to obtain title to several parcels of land using limited 
funds. In addition, the vendors would be assured of 
a stable income (mortgage payments) during the 
amortization period. The disadvantage of this 
method is that it would commit the purchasing 
authority to long-term financing of land purchases, 
contrary to traditional policy. 

. The assumption of existing mortgage(s) 

By this method the purchasing authority would 
acquire land by assuming any existing mortgage(s) 
already registered against the property. The main 
advantage is that it would reduce the cash outlay on 
the part of the purchasing authority when acaquisi- 
tion funds are scarce. This method is also familiar to 
the general public. 

. Purchase and Resale 

Land may be purchased, then resold with restric- 
tions attached, to ensure that the Parks System's 
objectives shall be achieved. By reselling, the pur- 
chasing authority would be able to recover some of 
the purchase price. 

. Life Estate 

By this method, the purchasing authority would buy 
land and permit the owner to retain the right to live 
on the property for the rest of the person’s life and 
possibly the lifetime of other family members or any 
other person stated. 

. Purchase of Easements 

Legislation is required to permit the acquisition of 
trail easements. This method would not give exclu- 
sive possession of a property, but would grant 
certain specified rights. For example, it could be 
possible to obtain a right-of-way easement allowing 
a trail to pass over private property. Generally, this 
method should be less costly than fee simple 
acquisition. 


. Donations to a Conservation Authority 


. Donations to The Ontario Heritage Foundation 


The Ontario Heritage Act authorizes The Ontario 

Heritage Foundation to accept donations and to 

hold property. 

Sidney Smith 
The Conservation Authorities Act authorizes con-.... 5 ending 
servation authorities to accept and hold donations. ... 

of property. eo 


The Land Compensation Board should be used 
when agreement cannot be reached on appraisal 
values. 
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3.7 


Proposed and Existing Escarpment Parks 
The following list provides a brief description of 116 
proposed and existing Escarpments Parks. 

They have been classified as either ‘‘Nature 
Reserve Parks’’, ‘‘Natural Environment Recreation 
Parks’’ or ‘‘Intensive Recreation Parks’’, with the 
exceptions of Hidden Lake (#51), Lake Gibson 
(#114), Stoney Creek Battleground (#101) and 
Brock’s Monument (#116). The park classifications 
are defined in Section 3.2.3. 

The majority of these parks are owned by the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources (M.N.R.) or the local 
conservation authority. Those lands which have 
been proposed for acquisition (Section 3.4) are also 
listed and classified. When purchased, management 
and development will be able to proceed immedi- 
ately, consistent with the classification. 

Within each cluster of Parks defined in Section 
3.2.2, a key staging and interpretative centre has 
been identified and is marked with an *. 


“Designated key staging and interpretative centre for 


the clusters 


Cyprus Lake: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Skinner Bluff: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Inglis Falls: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Walters Falls: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Kolapore Uplands: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Devil’s Glen: 

Intensive Recreation Park 

Mono Cliffs: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Credit Forks North: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Hilton Falls: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Dundas Valley Conservation Area East: 
Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Short Hills East: 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
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1 


The Tobermory Islands 

Nature Reserve Park 

Cove Island and other smaller islands at the tip of 
the Bruce Peninsula are composed of prominent 
cliffs and significant geological and nature sites. 
Only Flowerpot Island which is part of a National 
Park is publicly-owned. These islands are a pro- 
posed acquisition area (Section 4.9). 


2 


Fathom Five 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The land base for Fathom Five Provincial Park 
consists of a steep escarpment and cave forma- 
tions. The area is currently used for nature 
interpretation, diving, swimming and hiking. The 
adjoining Dunks Point is a proposed acquisition 
area. 
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Little Cove 

(Dunks Bay Shorelands, Driftwood Cove) 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Steep Escarpment cliffs, geologic karst features and 
nature sites make up this 16 hectare (39 acre) 
parcel of M.N.R. land. The Dunks Bay Shorelands 
and Driftwood Cove areas are part of a proposed 
acquisition area adjacent to Little Cove. 
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Cyprus Lake 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Cyprus Lake Provincial Park, south of Tobermory, is 
used for camping, hiking, swimming, picnicking, 
canoeing and snowmobiling and contains nature, 
geological and archaeological sites. 
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Cabot Head North and Central 

Nature Reserve Park 

There are many nature, geologic and historic sites 
within this tract which is partially owned by M.N.R. 
Cabot Head is used for fishing, hunting, canoeing, 
hiking and nature appreciation. The remainder is a 
proposed acquisition area: 
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Cabot Head South 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The southern Cabot Head area includes nature 
areas, wildlife habitats and Wingfield Basin, a nat- 
ural harbour. Fishing, hunting, canoeing, hiking and 
nature appreciation are some of the existing uses. 
Portions are owned by M.N.R. and the remainder is 
a proposed acquisition area. 
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Dyer Bay North 

Nature Reserve Park 

This undeveloped, partially-forested 40 hectare 
(100 acre) property near Dyer Bay is owned by 
M.N.R. 
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ee 
Dyer Bay Central 

Nature Reserve Park 

This 40 hectare (100 acre) M.N.R. property contains 
a mixture of forest and swampland. 
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Dyer Bay South 

Nature Reserve Park 

This group of M.N.R.-owned parcels of land 
includes shingle beach shoreline and relatively 
undisturbed forest lands used for hiking. 


10 


Smoky Head 

Nature Reserve Park 

Smoky Head, owned by M.N.R., contains over 200 
hectares (500 acres) of forested land and geologic 
and nature sites. Hiking and nature appreciation 
occur here. 
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Lion’s Head 

Nature Reserve Park 

This 500 hectare (1,230 acre) site is owned by 
M.N.R. and is used for hiking. The Lion’s Head Pen- 
insula contains a geologic site. A small, proposed 
acquisition area is located adjacent to this property. 
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Cape Dundas 

Nature Reserve Park 

This area of Escarpment cliffs and upland forest is a 
proposed acquisition area. 
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Hope Bay 

Nature Reserve Park 

Nature and geologic sites are contained in this 525 
hectare (1,300 acre) M.N.R. property. A sea cave 
and potholes are among its significant geologic fea- 
tures. The area is used for hiking, nature 
interpretation and viewing. 
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Colpoy Bluffs 

Nature Reserve Park 

M.N.R. owns four parcels of forested land totalling 
210 hectares (520 acres) along the north shore of 
Colpoys Bay. These lands are used for hiking and 
contain several scenic viewpoints. 
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Spirit Rock 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This is a heavily-wooded area on the Escarpment 
owned by the Sauble Valley Conservation Authority 
overlooking Colpoys Bay. This 90 hectare (220 
acre) property is used for hiking and cross-country 
skiing. 
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Bruce's Caves 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Prominent cliffs and wave-cut caves are the main 
geologic features within this natural area. The 
Sauble Valley Conservation Authority owns this 17 
hectare (41 acre) property which is used for hiking, 
cross-country skiing and picnicking. 
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Colpoy Range (or Colpoy Lookout) 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Sauble Valley Conservation Authority owns this 
small 9 hectare (23 acre) shoreline park over- 
looking Colpoys Bay. This property is used for 
picnicking, swimming, boating and fishing. Adjacent 
land is a proposed acquisition area. 
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Skinner Bluff 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Sauble Valley Conservation Authority owns two 
tracts within this Escarpment nature site. These 
properties are used for hunting, hiking and cross- 
country skiing. The land abutting these parcels is a 
proposed acquisition area. 
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Slough of Despond 

Nature Reserve Park 

The Sauble Valley Conservation Authority owns this 
180 hectare (450 acre) property which contains 
geologic and nature sites. The area is used for hik- 
ing, nature interpretation and cross-country skiing. 
The Slough of Despond, described by biologists as 
a glacial lagoon, reflects an environment that 
existed at the site thousands of years ago. A pro- 
posed acquisition area is adjacent to it. 
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Kemble Mount 

Nature Reserve Park 

Kemble Mount is a nature area of 134 hectares (335 
acres) owned by Sauble Valley Conservation 
Authority which contains viewpoints and trails. The 
adjoining lands are part of a proposed acquisition 
area. 
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Gowan Lake 

Nature Reserve Park 

A nature site and wildlife habitats are characteristics 
of this undeveloped 80 hectare (200 acre) Sauble 
Valley Conservation Authority property. The prop- 
erty is adjacent to a proposed acquisition area. 
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Lindenwood 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Sauble Valley Conservation Authority owns this 
240 hectare (600 acre) wooded area along the 
Escarpment. It is used for hiking, cross-country 
skiing and nature interpretation. 
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Indian Creek 

Nature Reserve Park 

Indian Creek flows through this 22 hectare (55 acre) 
property owned by the Sauble Valley Conservation 
Authority. The parcel is a mixture of swamp, forest 
and cleared land. 
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The Glen 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

These Escarpment lands include the Mud Creek 
headwaters as well as wetlands above the Escarp- 
ment, and a geologic site. This 700 hectare (1,740 
acre) property is used for hiking, cross-country ski- 
ing, snowmobiling and wildlife management. 
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Keppel Forest 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 160 hectare (400 acre) property is owned by 
the Sauble Valley Conservation Authority and is 
devoted to wildlife management. 
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Indian Falls 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Indian Falls consists of 12 hectares (31 acres) of 
land including Indian Creek and Indian Falls. This 12 
metre (40 foot) waterfall was formed by the erosion 
of soft Queenston shale beneath hard Manitoulin 
dolomite. This property is owned by the Sauble 
Valley Conservation Authority and is used for pic- 
nicking, hiking and nature interpretation. 
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Brookholm 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 10 hectare (25 acre) parcel is owned by the 
North Grey Region Conservation Authority. It 
includes the Escarpment face and a scenic lookout. 
It is used for hiking and cross-country skiing. 
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Jones Falls, Pottawatomi 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The North Grey Region Conservation Authority 
owns this 120 hectare (S00 acre) property which 
includes the Escarpment face, Pottawatomi River 
and Jones Falls. It is used for picnicking, fishing, 
hiking and cross-country skiing. 
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West Rocks 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The North Grey Region Conservation Authority 
owns this heavily-wooded Escarpment area within 
the City of Owen Sound. This property features 
viewpoints and trails with hiking and cross-country 
skiing being the main uses. 
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Inglis Falls 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Sydenham River flows over the Escarpment 
creating Inglis Falls. Several geologic sites exist in 
this 215 hectare (530 acre) property owned by the 
North Grey Region Conservation Authority. Swim- 
ming, fishing, boating, picnicking, hiking and cross- 
country skiing are the main uses. 
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East Rocks 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

East Rocks is a small 1.2 hectare (3 acre) picnic 
area. The North Grey Region Conservation 
Authority owns the property which includes a 
lookout tower built as a Centennial project and 
sponsored by Owen Sound high schools. 
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Sydenham Forest West 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The property is 31 hectares (78 acres) in size and is 
owned by the North Grey Region Conservation 
Authority. 
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Sydenham Forest East 

Nature Reserve Park 

Sydenham Forest East is 40 hectares (100 acres) of 
forested North Grey Region Conservation Authority 
land. 
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Bayview Escarpment Forest 

Nature Reserve Park 

M.N.R. owns these properties in Sydenham and St. 
Vincent Townships. The Escarpment and a nature 
area lie within these 450 hectares (1,120 acres) of 
forests. Several viewpoints exist on these lands 
which are used for hunting and hiking. 
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Bognor Marsh 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Bognor Marsh is a source area for the Bighead 
River. Fishing, hunting, hiking, cross-country skiing 
and wildlife management are the main activities in 
the 525 hectare (1,300 acre) park owned by the 
North Grey Region Conservation Authority. 
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Spey River Forest East 

Nature Reserve Park 

A significant nature area is the main feature of this 
110 hectare (275 acre) property. This forested prop- 
erty owned by the North Grey Region Conservation 
Authority is a significant headwater area for the Big- 
head River. 
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Walters Falls 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Walters Creek flows over the Escarpment at Walters 
Falls. Fishing, hiking and cross-country skiing occur 
in this 69 hectare (170 acre) property owned by the 
North Grey Region Conservation Authority. 
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Rocklyn Creek 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The North Grey Region Conservation Authority 
owns this 200 hectare (500 acre) area that includes 
Rocklyn Creek and the Escarpment. A geologic site 
and waterfall occur on the property which is used 
for hiking. 
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Griersville (Formerly Blantyre) 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This area which is used for hiking is 170 hectares 
(420 acres) and is owned by the North Grey Region 
Conservation Authority. 
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Alderdice Property 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

M.N.R. owns this 22 hectare (55 acre) property 
which is used for hiking. 
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Epping Lookout 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This is a small roadside picnic area, owned by the 
North Grey Region Conservation Authority, 5 hec- 
tares (12 acres) in size which contains a viewpoint 
overlooking the Beaver Valley. 
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Robson Lakes Natural Area 

Nature Reserve Park 

There are 40 hectares (100 acres) of the Robson 
Lakes Conservation Area’s 125 hectares (310 
acres) within the area of the Proposed Plan. It is 
owned by the North Grey Region Conservation 
Authority and contains a nature area. 
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Beaverdale Forest Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 60 hectare (150 acre) property on the west 
side of the Beaver Valley is owned by the North 
Grey Region Conservation Authority. 
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Wodehouse Creek Conservation Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 101 hectare (250 acre) North Grey Region 
Conservation Authority property is used for hiking 
and nature interpretation. 
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Beaver Valley Lowlands 

Nature Reserve Park 

M.N.R. owns a total of 540 hectares (1,330 acres) of 
land divided into several parcels along the Beaver 
River. It is a canoe route, fishing, hunting and wild- 
life management area. 
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Kimberley Rocks (Old Baldy) 

Nature Reserve Park 

North Grey Region Conservation Authority owns 40 
hectares (100 acres) of Old Baldy at the present 
time. A proposed acquisition area surrounds this 
park which is a scenic lookout used for picnicking 
and hiking. It is a nature site containing upland 
forest and several types of ferns. 
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Wodehouse Sinkhole and 

Wodehouse Creek Karst Natural Areas 

Nature Reserve Park 

M.N.R. owns 300 hectares (730 acres) and the 
North Grey Region Conservation Authority owns 30 
hectares (75 acres) in this area which includes sev- 
eral karst sinkholes and a disappearing creek. 
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Upper Beaver Valley (Hogg’s Falls) 

Nature Reserve Park 

M.N.R. owns 80 hectares (200 acres) along the 
upper Beaver River. The adjacent land is part of a 
proposed acquisition area. This has nature areas 
and geologic sites including Hogg’s Falls. 
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Eugenia Falls 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Eugenia Falls, a nature site, consists of 23 hectares 
(57 acres) owned by the North Grey Region Con- 
servation Authority. Uses include cross-country 
skiing, hiking, picnicking and viewing the spectac- 
ular 30 metre (100 foot) Eugenia Falls. 
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Kolapore Uplands (Includes Artemesia Forest Area, 


Osprey Forest, Gibraltar Forest Area) 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

These extensive holdings are owned by M.N.R. and 
the North Grey Region Conservation Authority. The 
Ministry owns 1,980 hectares (4,890 acres) while 
the North Grey Region Conservation Authority owns 
the remaining 930 hectares (2,300 acres) which 
includes a natural site and a geologic feature. This 
area is used for snowmobiling, cross-country skiing, 
hiking, hunting and fishing. 


51 
Hidden Lake 


Blue Mountain section of the Escarpment. The area 
contains a geologic site, hiking trail and scenic view- 
points. 
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Craigleith 

Intensive Recreation Park 

Craigleith Provincial Park is owned by M.N.R. It 
consists of two separate properties, one above and 
one below the Escarpment, totalling 73 hectares 
(180 acres). The park is used for camping and 
water-based recreation. 
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Petun 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Nottawasaga Valley Conservation Authority owns 
this 40 hectare (100 acre) parcel of land which 
includes a significant geologic site. The property, 
used mainly for hiking and cross-country skiing, 
includes a scenic lookout. 
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Pretty River North 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

M.N.R. owns some 300 hectares (750 acres) here 
which are adjacent to a proposed acquisition area. 
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Pretty River South East Slopes 

Nature Reserve Park 

This M.N.R. property contains some 500 hectares 
(1,250 acres) and is adjacent to a proposed acquisi- 
tion area. There are several nature and geologic 
areas on the property including the Escarpment, 
Gibraltar moraine, the Pretty River and its head- 
waters. 
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Rob Roy Forest and Lookout 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Ownership of this area is divided between the North 
Grey Region Conservation Authority — 48 hectares 
(120 acres) and M.N.R. — 34 hectares (85 acres). 
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Nottawasaga Lookout 

Nature Reserve Park 

A nature area and scenic lookout are located in this 
220 hectare (540 acre) M.N.R. property. 
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Devil's Glen 

Intensive Recreation Park 

Devil’s Glen Provincial Park features the Escarp- 
ment and the Mad River. This 52 hectare (130 acre) 
M.N.R. property contains a nature site, vertical cliffs, 
a series of waterfalls, and is used for camping and 
recreational day-use. 
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Nottawasaga Bluffs 

Nature Reserve Park 

This 37 hectare (92 acre) property owned by the 
Nottawasaga Valley Conservation Authority con- 
tains both nature and geologic sites. Camping, 
hiking and cross-country skiing are the main activi- 
ties. 
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Lavender Falls 

Nature Reserve Park 

The area currently owned by M.N.R. is 200 hectares 
(500 acres). Adjacent land is a proposed acquisition 
area. The property includes a waterfall on the Noisy 
River and a nature area. 
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Pine River Fishing Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

M.N.R. owns 77 hectares (190 acres) in the Pine 
River Valley which are used for fishing and picnick- 
ing. 
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Boyne Valley West 

Intensive Recreation Park 

This 230 hectare (570 acre) property is part of the 
proposed Boyne Valley Provincial Park. 
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Boyne Valley East 

Nature Reserve Park 

The Eastern portion of the Boyne Valley area 
includes the Boyne River and associated valley with 
buried portions of the Escarpment. Two major geo- 
logic sites are contained in this 750 hectare (1,850 
acre) part of the future Boyne Valley Provincial Park. 
The Manitoulin Formation is visible along the Boyne 
River and Orangeville and Singhampton Moraines 
traverse the area separated by the Violet Hill Spill- 
way, a major meltwater channel. 
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Mono Cliffs 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Mono Cliffs land ownership is shared by M.N.R. 
which owns 620 hectares (1,530 acres), and the 
Nottawasaga Valley Conservation Authority, which 
owns 97 hectares (240 acres). The Mono Rocks 
Outliers are a geologic feature with the vertical 
dolomite cliffs and their related swamp forests and 
wetland vegetation making this property a nature 
area also. 
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Scott’s Falls (Cannings Falls) 

Nature Reserve Park 

These M.N.R. properties contain 490 hectares 
(1,200 acres). The adjacent lands are a proposed 
acquisition area. The area is currently used for 
hiking and is a nature area which includes three 
waterfalls. 
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Kolodziet Property 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority owns 35 hectares (86 acres) along the 
Humber River. It is used for picnicking, cross- 
country skiing and hiking. 
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Humber Forest 

Nature Reserve Park 

This 220 hectare (550 acre) forest area in the upper 
reaches of the Humber River watershed is owned by 
the Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority. The Sleswick swamps — an area of mixed 
swamp forest and low-lying deciduous trees — make 
up a nature area. 
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Glen Haffy 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority own this multi-use, 390 hectare (970 acre) 
property. Located along the Humber River, this area 
is used for fishing, hiking, picnicking, group 
camping and cross-country skiing. 
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Alton Conservation Area 

Nature Reserve Park 

This M.N.R. property is 140 hectares (350 acres) 
and is used for fishing, hiking, snowmobiling and 
cross-country skiing. 
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Upper Credit Valley 

Nature Reserve Park 

This 46 hectare (115 acre) property is owned by the 
Credit Valley Conservation Authority and includes 
the Credit River and associated swamp lands. 
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Credit Forks North 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

M.N.R. owns some 180 hectares (450 acres) south 

of Cataract which abut a proposed acquisition area. 
Exposures of rock at Cataract Falls are an important 
geologic site. The Credit River crosses the property 

which is used for hiking, picnicking and fishing. 
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Credit Forks South 

Nature Reserve Park 

The southern portion of Credit Forks property is part 
of a nature area which includes the Forks of the 
Credit. This M.N.R. property is approximately 23 
hectares (57 acres) and is used for picnicking and 
hiking. It is adjacent to a proposed acquisition area. 
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Belfountain Conservation Area 

Intensive Recreation Park 

The Credit Valley Conservation Authority operates a 
10 hectare (25 acre) intensively-used recreation 
area within the Village of Belfountain. 
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Credit Forks/South Peel 

Nature Reserve Park 

This proposed acquisition area includes a nature 
area and the geologically-important Devil’s Pulpit 
formation. 
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Terra Cotta North-East 

Nature Reserve Park 

This is an undisturbed nature area owned by the 
Credit Valley Conservation Authority consisting of 
two properties totalling 55 hectares (140 acres). 
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Terra Cotta South 

Intensive Recreation Park 

The Credit Valley Conservation Authority owns this 
125 hectare (310 acre) property, used for hiking, 
cross-country skiing, fishing, picnicking and swim- 
ming. 
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Silver Creek 

Nature Reserve Park 

The Escarpment and Silver Creek gorge highlight 
this nature area owned by the Credit Valley Con- 
servation Authority. The property is 520 hectares 
(1,280 acres). 
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Limehouse 

Nature Reserve Park 

The Credit Valley Conservation Authority owns this 
property of 77 hectares (190 acres) which includes 
limekilns, an abandoned railroad, ruins of an old 
mill, a hiking trail and the Black Creek. 
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Speyside Tract 

Nature Reserve Park 

M.N.R. owns this 20 hectare (50 acre) site in 
Halton Hills. 
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Tirion Tract 

Nature Reserve Park 

This 20 hectare (49 acre) block of forested land is 
owned by the Halton Region Conservation Author- 


ity. 
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Scotch Block 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Halton Region Conservation Authority operates 
this 45 hectare (110 acre) flood-control reservoir. 
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Esquesing and Escarpment Tract 

Nature Reserve Park 

The Halton Region Conservation Authority owns this 
42 hectare (105 acre) forested nature area which is 
used for hiking. 
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Hilton Falls 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 525 hectare (1,300 acre) nature area includes 
the Sixteen Mile Creek and associated Hilton Falls. It 
is a well-used property devoted to picnicking, hiking 
and cross-country skiing. It is owned by the Halton 
Region Conservation Authority. 
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Kelso 

Intensive Recreation Park 

This is a recreation area with facilities for picnicking, 
camping, swimming, boating, downhill skiing and 
historical interpretation. The Halton Region Con- 
servation Authority owns this 235 hectare (580 
acre) property. 
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Crawford Lake North-West 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

An important feature of this area is Crawford Lake, a 
meromictic lake which has only partial water turn- 
over. Halton Region Conservation Authority owns 
this property which is used for hiking, cross-country 
skiing and picnicking. This nature area includes a 
proposed acquisition area. 
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Crawford Lake South-East 

Nature Reserve Park 

This is a nature and geologic area which includes 
Escarpment and talus slopes with three types of for- 
est. It is approximately 160 hectares (400 acres) 
and is owned by the Halton Region Conservation 
Authority. Adjacent land is part of a proposed acqui- 
sition area. 
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Rattlesnake Point 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Halton Region Conservation Authority owns this 
scenic property which is used for hiking, picnicking 
and camping. It is some 93 hectares (230 acres) 
and contains geologic and nature sites. Adjacent 
land is a proposed acquisition area. 
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Mount Nemo 

Nature Reserve Park 

This includes a nature and geologic area. The 
Halton Region Conservation Authority owns 98 hec- 
tares (245 acres) which are used for hiking. The 
balance Is a proposed acquisition area. 
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Crawford Forestry Tract 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 73 hectare (180 acre) site is owned by the 
Halton Region Conservation Authority and is a geo- 
logic area which has an ancient dried-up waterfall. 
The area is used for hiking. 
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Twiss Tract 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 20 hectare (50 acre) forested property is 
owned by the Halton Region Conservation Authority 
and is used for hiking. 
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Lake Medad 

Nature Reserve Park 

The Halton Region Conservation Authority owns 28 
hectares (68 acres) in Flamborough Township 
which includes a peat bog. 
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Spencer Gorge Wilderness Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 53 hectare (130 acre) nature area owned by 
the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority is used 
for hiking, viewing and picnicking. 
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Crook’s Hollow 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 20 hectare (50 acre) park owned by the Ham- 
itton Region Conservation Authority includes 
facilities for picnicking, fishing, hiking and historical 
interpretation. 
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Christie Conservation Area 

Intensive Recreation Park 

This multi-purpose conservation project contains 
345 hectares (850 acres) and is used for swimming, 
boating, picnicking and fishing. The Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority owns this property. 
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Summit Bog Muskeg Preserve 

Nature Reserve Park 

A 12 hectare (31 acre) kettle bog with representa- 
tive vegetation patterns is owned by the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority. 
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Dundas Valley Conservation Area West 

Nature Reserve Park 

The western portion of the Dundas Valley contains 
important nature and geologic areas. The Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority owns some 160 hec- 
tares (400 acres) used for hiking and cross-country 
skiing. 
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Dundas Valley Conservation Area East 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Hamilton Region Conservation Authority oper- 
ates a 400 hectare (1,000 acre) multi-use park 
which includes picnicking, a trail centre, hiking, 
bicycling and cross-country ski trails. 
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Tiffany Falls 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 5 hectare (13 acre) area is owned by the Ham- 
iiton Region Conservation Authority and is used for 
hiking and nature interpretation. 
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Mount Albion 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 50 hectare (120 acre) property owned by the 
Hamilton Region Conservation Authority is used for 
hiking, cross-country skiing and as a scenic lookout. 
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Felker’s Falls 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Hamilton Region Conservation Authority owns 
this 15 hectare (38 acre) park which is used for pic- 
nicking, hiking, and has a scenic lookout, a waterfall 
and a gorge. 
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Stoney Creek Battlefield 

This 12 hectare (29 acre) park owned by the 
Niagara Parks Commission is used for day-use rec- 
reation activities. A monument and historical 
buildings commemorate its past. 
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Devil’s Punch Bowl 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Hamilton Region Conservation Authority owns 
this scenic picnic area of 25 hectares (63 acres). It 
is a geologic site with a waterfall and gorge. 
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Vinemount Conservation Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Hamilton Region Conservation Authority owns 
this 16 hectare (40 acre) property used for hiking 
and picnicking. 
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Winona Conservation Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Hamilton Region Conservation Authority owns 
this 4 hectare (10 acre) Escarpment property. This 
site contains a nature area. 
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Beamer Memorial Conservation Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Niagara Peninsula Conservation Authority owns 
this 50 hectare (125 acre) property which is used 
for picnicking and hiking. There are nature and geo- 
logic areas on the property. 
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Mountainview Conservation Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 25 hectare (62 acre) parcel is owned by the 
Niagara Peninsula Conservation Authority and is 
used for hunting and hiking. 
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Cave Springs 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This is a proposed acquisition area and includes a 
forested escarpment plain, crevasse valleys, cliff 
face, several lookouts, archaeological, and nature 
sites. 
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Ball’s Falls 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

The Niagara Peninsula Conservation Authority owns 
this 90 hectare (220 acre) property which is used 
for camping and day-use activities. This nature and 
geologic area includes historic buildings, ruins and 
two waterfalls. 
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Louth Conservation Area 

Nature Reserve Park 

This is a 32 hectare (78 acre) nature area owned by 
the Niagara Peninsula Conservation Authority and is 
used for hiking. 
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Rockway Conservation Area 

Nature Reserve Park 

Picnicking and hiking are the main uses of the 85 
hectare (210 acre) site owned by the Niagara Penin- 
sula Conservation Authority. It is a geologic and 
nature site. 
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St. Johns Conservation Area 

Nature Reserve Park 

This 32 hectare (78 acre) tract of land is owned by 
the Niagara Peninsula Conservation Authority. 
Hiking and nature interpretation are popular. 
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Short Hills West and Central 

Nature Reserve Park 

The area includes characteristic short hills in a re- 
entrant valley of the Escarpment, a scenic waterfall 
and a land bridge. Approximately 565 hectares 
(1,400 acres) are owned by M.N.R. The area con- 
tains nature and geologic sites and a hiking trail. 
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Short Hills East 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

M.N.R. owns some 48 hectares (120 acres) which 
are used for hiking. 
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Lake Gibson 

Ontario Hydro owns this lake and its shoreline south 
of St. Catharines which is 400 hectares (1,000 
acres) in size. 
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Woodend Conservation Area 

Natural Environment Recreation Park 

This 37 hectare (92 acre) property is owned by the 
Niagara Peninsula Conservation Authority. Hiking is 
the main use in this area. 
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Niagara Parks (Brock’s Monument) 

This historical park situated at the southern end of 
the Niagara Escarpment is owned and operated by 
the Niagara Parks Commission. A monument and 
several plaques are located there commemorating 
General Isaac Brock and the War of 1812. It is used 
for picnicking, hiking and day-use recreation. 
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4.1 


Administration and Implementation of The 
Plan 

Given the number of jurisdictions affected by the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan, the successful implemen- 
tation of its policies will require the cooperation of 
many — Provincial ministries, conservation authori- 
ties, municipal councils, private individuals and 
organizations. 


4.1.1 


Functions to be Performed 
The following functions will need to be carried out: 


. The periodic review of the Niagara Escarpment Plan 


and the preparation and processing of amendments 
as required by Section 17 of The Niagara Escarp- 
ment Planning and Development Act. 


. The preparation and processing of amendments to 


the Niagara Escarpment Plan requested by any per- 
son, ministry or municipality or initiated by the 
Minister or the Commission in accordance with Sec- 
tion 12 of The Niagara Escarpment Planning and 
Development Act. 


. The review of structural improvements and under- 


takings proposed by municipalities, local boards 
and ministries to determine their conformity with the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


. The review and analysis of existing and proposed 


municipal official plans and by-laws to determine 
their conformity with the Niagara Escarpment Plan. 


. The administration of a land use control system 


and/or the monitoring of municipal planning admin- 
istration (land use control, consent and subdivision 
approval) to ensure conformity with the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan. 


. The coordination of the programs of Provincial min- 


istries and agencies to ensure conformity with the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan. For example: 

Acquisition of land (Ministry of Natural Resources, 
Ministry of Government Services and conservation 
authorities). 

Disposal of land (Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications). 
Funding of municipal planning (Ministry of Housing). 


. The periodic review of The Niagara Escarpment 


Planning and Development Act or its successor and 
the processing of amendments. 


. The continual monitoring and evaluation of the envi- 


ronment of the area covered by the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan to determine how the goals and 
objectives of The Niagara Escarpment Planning and 
Development Act are being met and to initiate 
appropriate remedial actions if necessary. 
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Provincial and Municipal Roles 

The preparation of the Niagara Escarpment Plan 
was assigned to a Provincial agency, the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission, this being seen as the 
most practical way of achieving a coordinated plan 
for the whole area of Provincial interest. 

It is quite conceivable that much, if not all, of the 
implementation of the detailed land use policies can 
be delegated to municipalities, and much of the 
implementation of the Niagara Escarpment Parks 
System should remain with conservation authorities, 
coordinated by the Ministry of Natural Resources. 
However, this would not signify the end of the Pro- 
vincial interest in the Escarpment area. 

In examining the list of functions to be performed 
after the Niagara Escarpment Plan is approved, it is 
evident that a Provincial Minister must retain a con- 
tinuing responsibility for the Niagara Escarpment 
Plan. 

There is a need for coordination of programs and 
policies of Provincial ministries and agencies, the 
preparation of amendments to the Plan, the periodic 
review of the Plan, the determination of whether or 
not local official plans and by-laws conform to the 
Plan and the monitoring of the way in which munici- 
palities interpret the Plan in their administration of it. 
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Land Use Control: Development Control 
and/or Zoning By-laws 

In the Government Policy statement of June 1973, 
“Development Planning in Ontario — The Niagara 
Escarpment”’, it was stated that ‘the present system 
of controlling land uses through zoning by-laws 
cannot provide the kind of control needed in a large, 
varied and environmentally-sensitive area such as 
the Niagara Escarpment’. Accordingly, provisions 
were made in The Niagara Escarpment Planning 
and Development Act for the designation of areas of 
development control and for regulations and proce- 
dures for the practice of this development control. 

It could be interpreted from this policy statement 
that it was the intention at the time that the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan should be implemented by the 
method of development control as set out in The 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Development 
Act. 

The Commission has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in exercising development control, although 
only as an interim procedure, and without an 
approved Plan to back it up. 

A major advantage which a standard zoning by- 
law has over development control is that it lists the 
uses permitted in each zone and the standards 
which apply (e.g. minimum lot size, front yard, rear 


yard, side yard, maximum building height, etc.). A 
property owner generally knows in advance what he 
can do on any piece of land. On the other hand, a 
by-law of this sort is prepared from a general knowl- 
edge only of conditions in the zone. Thus a zoning 
by-law cannot set out the requirements that should 
be applied if every property were treated according 
to its own environmental conditions. 

Unlike zoning, the development control process 
provides an opportunity to deal with each applica- 
tion according to the environmental features of the 
property. Development control is, therefore, a very 
suitable procedure for an environmentally-sensitive 
and varied area. When used to implement a plan, it 
is a positive control, not a negative one. It permits 
the development to be fitted into the natural and 
visual environment, on a site-by-site basis, in the 
best possible way. 
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Development Control and the Niagara 
Escarpment Pian 

The approval of the Niagara Escarpment Plan, with 
specific designations and land use policies, will sat- 
isfy a concern about the interim development 
control procedure practised while the plan was 
being prepared. The concern expressed was that 
unlike zoning, development control created too 
much uncertainty about the permitted uses on a 
property. The interim development control has been 
used to make decisions in answer to two questions: 


_ Is the principle of having a particular type of devel- 


opment acceptable at this stage of preparation of 
the Plan? 


. If the answer is ‘‘yes’’, what measures can be taken 


to ensure that the development is compatible with its 
site and setting? 

The Plan’s policies and designations will provide 
the answers to the first question, thus substantially 
reducing uncertainty about permitted development. 
It is in supplying an answer to the second question 
that development control will be able to perform its 
true function — detailed site planning. 

A disadvantage of development control compared 
to zoning is that it will take longer to obtain develop- 
ment approval, and there is a staff manpower cost in 
assessing applications. Considering the benefits of 
the procedure, however, the time taken is not great 
and the cost is minimal. In fact, if a change in zoning 
is required to permit a development, that develop- 


ment can be dealt with more rapidly and economi- 
cally through the development control process. 

On the basis of its experience with interim 
development control, the Commission considers 
that development control is the preferred method of 
implementing the land use plan. However, munici- 
palities should have the option of using either 
zoning or development control in Urban and Minor 
Urban Centres and in the Escarpment Recreation 
Areas. 
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implementing Body for Land Use Controls 
During the preparation of the Proposed Plan, it was 
only logical that the agency preparing it should have 
had a responsibility for regulating development in 
the area during that period, proposing what devel- 
opment should be permitted to proceed, and what 
decisions on development should be deferred until 
the Niagara Escarpment Plan is completed. 

Once the Plan is approved, this situation will no 
longer apply. The Plan will provide the detailed poli- 
cies which were not available for the interim 
development control procedure carried out by the 
Commission from June 1975 on. The principal 
reason for interim development control being per- 
formed by the ‘‘plan developer’”’ will cease to exist. 

Section 24 of the Act authorizes the Minister to 
delegate authority to issue development permits to a 
county or regional municipality, or to a city outside 
the regional municipality having jurisdiction in the 
Niagara Escarpment Planning Area, or any part 
thereof or to the Niagara Escarpment Commission. 

The Act requires that delegation of authority to 
issue development permits to a region, county or 
city will be subject to an application being made and 
a statement of the organizational structure and the 
administrative procedures to be established. 
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Development Control — Delegation to Cities 
in Regional Municipalities 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act does not make provision for delegation of 
development control to a city within a regional 
municipality. It limits this delegation to the regional 
municipality. Yet, within cities through which the 
Escarpment passes, suchas Hamilton, there may be 
value in using development control to regulate 
development in the immediate vicinity of the Escarp- 
ment. Therefore, the Act should be amended to 
include cities within regional municipalities in this 
delegation of authority. 
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Development Control — Notification of 
Decisions 

The Act now requires that only the applicant and 
assessed owners of land within 400 feet (122 
metres) of the subject property are notified of a 
development permit decision. Those who have been 
notified are the only persons entitled to appeal the 
decision. As a matter of practice, the Commission 
has included the local municipality in the notification 
list and there has been at least one occasion where 
a local municipality has appealed. 

The right of the local municipality to receive 
notice, and to appeal, has been questioned. As it 
seems unreasonable to exclude the local municipal- 
ity, the Act should be amended to include the local 
municipality on the notification list. 

There are also reasons to justify that the Act be 
further amended to include on the notification list 
the names of all persons requesting notification, 
thereby giving them the right to appeal. 
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Development Control — Appeals 

While the interim development control practised by 
the Commission since 1975 has worked well, there 
have been criticisms of the appeal procedures pre- 
scribed by the Act. 

There has been criticism of not using the Ontario 
Municipal Board for development permit appeals, 
and of using instead, hearing officers appointed 
under the authority of The Niagara Escarpment 
Planning and Development Act. The Ontario Munic- 
ipal Board was not used for hearings on these 
appeals because of the delays in scheduling Board 
hearings, and because the planning decisions were, 
by and large, not major ones. However, the public 
awareness of the Ontario Municipal Board as a 
court of appeal on planning decisions is a strong 
argument in favour of its use in the development 
control process. This is no reflection on the compe- 
tence of the present development control hearing 
officers who have done an excellent job. 

It should not be difficult to resolve this matter. A 
special section to deal with Niagara Escarpment 
development permit appeals could be formed within 
the Ontario Municipal Board, using the present 
manpower and financial allotment of the Ministry of 
Housing hearing officers. This section would deal 
only with development permit appeals and would 
operate in accordance with the provisions of The 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Development 
Act, aS amended. 

There has also been criticism that final decisions 
on development permits should not be made by the 
Minister of Housing as required under the current 
legislation, but by Cabinet — or as an alternative, an 
appeal to Cabinet on the Minister’s decision should 
be permitted. 
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In this connection, The White Paper on The Plan- 51 
ning Act includes recommendations limiting appeals 
to Cabinet on Ontario Municipal Board decisions. If 
these recommendations are accepted, it would 
seem appropriate to apply the resulting procedures 
to development permit appeals. 

Finally, there is no provision in the current legisla- 
tion for screening out frivolous appeals against 
development permit decisions. This subject is dealt 
with in The White Paper on The Planning Act, in 
connection with appeals to the Ontario Municipal 
Board. The, procedures recommended, if adopted, 
would be appropriate for development permit 
appeals. 
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Recommendations on Implementation 

The Commission recommends that: 

Development control be the preferred method of 
implementing the land use plan. However, munici- 
palities should have the option of using either 
zoning or development control in the Urban Cen- 
tres, Minor Urban Centres, and Escarpment 
Recreation Areas. 

Consideration be given to the provisions of Section 
24 of the Act in determining the delegation of 
authority to issue development permits. 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act be amended so that cities in regional 
municipalities may be delegated the authority to 
issue development permits. 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act be amended to provide for appeals on 
development permits to be dealt with by the Ontario 
Municipal Board. The Ontario Municipal Board 
should be restructured to provide a special section 
to deal with appeals on development permits. 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act be amended to provide notification of 
decisions on development permits to affected 
municipalities. 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act be amended so that notification of 
decisions on development permits be provided to 
those who request so in writing and they be allowed 
to appeal. 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act be amended so that the procedure on 
appeals to Cabinet as a result of The White Paper on 
The Planning Act will be applied to development 
permits. 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act be amended so that frivolous appeals will 
be dealt with according to the procedure resulting 
from The White Paper on The Planning Act. 
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The Bruce Trail 

The Gertler Report recommended that there should 
be a system which linked parks, important natural 
features and the Escarpment in a harmonious man- 
ner. The Bruce Trail, which had been developed by 
volunteer effort, was seen as a major component of 
this system. 

The Inter-Ministerial Task Force, following the 
theme of the Gertler recommendation, was con- 
cerned about the frequent re-routings of the Bruce 
Trail and concluded that there was a need to secure 
a permanent route. To achieve this, the Task Force 
made the following recommendations: 


‘The Province should determine the best route for 


the Bruce Trail and then secure it by means of ease- 
ments and outright purchases”. 


‘‘The Province should allocate special funds, as re- 


quired, to secure the best route for the Bruce Trail””. 

These recommendations were subsequently 
endorsed by the Government of Ontario. As a result, 
the Commission was directed to reflect this decision 
in its planning proposals. 

How to secure the best, or as it came to be 
known, ‘‘the optimum’ route for the Bruce Trail, 
became an arduous challenge for the Commission. 
Through field work and consultation with the Bruce 
Trail Association and the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, it was a simple enough matter to arrive 
at the most desirable location for the Trail from the 
point of view of the hiker. It was more difficult, how- 
ever, to recommend a route acceptable to individual 
landowners and municipalities. 

Then there was also the question of how to 
secure an ‘‘optimum’”’ route. 

To follow the practice used for constructing new 
roads, with wholesale expropriations, was clearly 
unthinkable. 

Detailed negotiation with each landowner was 
obviously preferable so that a mutually-agreed loca- 
tion for the Trail could be established by some form 
of easement agreement or outright acquisition. 

To provide a basis for this, and influenced by the 
requirement to deal with this issue, the Commission 
showed an optimum route for the Trail on the maps 
of its Preliminary Proposals. The Commission pro- 
posed this as an approximate route only, with the 
actual route to be determined after negotiations with 
the affected landowners. 


There were many landowners who objected to the 
designation of a trail on their property in a plan, 
even though it was described as ‘“‘approximate”’. 

There were other landowners who were content 
to have the Trail on their property with just a “‘hand- 
shake’ agreement, but who became concerned at 
the possible permanency implicit in a trail designa- 
tion in a plan. 

The Commission concluded that it was not 
practical to secure a route for the Bruce Trail by 
designating a detailed route on a plan and then 
negotiating its acquisition by easement or purchase. 

A more flexible, consultative process was 
required which would involve the landowners, 
municipal councils, the Bruce Trail Association and 
the Government of Ontario in a cooperative effort to 
work out a mutually-acceptable location which 
could then be secured by agreements, easements 
or acquisition from willing landowners. 

While it is recognized that stabilization of the 
Bruce Trail will not be easily achieved, the Commis- 
sion considers that it is an essential component of 
the Niagara Escarpment Parks System, and that 
such a remarkable volunteer achievement by the 
Bruce Trail Association and private landowners 
should not be allowed to founder. 

Escarpment landowners have been generous in 
allowing the Trail to pass through their properties 
but the fact remains that approximately 45 per cent 
of the Bruce Trail — 320 kilometres (200 miles), is 
now on public roads. Some of this, on back-country 
roads, is suitable for a hiking trail, but the majority is 
not. The Trail, at one time continuous, is now inter- 
rupted because some landowners have denied 
passage of the Trail through their properties and in 
some instances no satisfactory alternative route has 
been found. 

The challenge is to achieve a gradual reconstruc- 
tion of the Trail in a suitable location. Patience, 
understanding and cooperation, as well as financial 
support, will be required to achieve this reconstruc- 
tion. 
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Stabilization of the Trail 
Stabilization can only be accomplished if municipal 
councils, landowners, the Bruce Trail Association 
and the Government of Ontario work together to 
establish an acceptable route. In the southern por- 
tion of the Escarpment, the Bruce Trail is a popular 
and important recreational resource for area resi- 
dents. In the northern portion of the Escarpment, 
the Bruce Trail is also a significant recreational 
resource for tourists. 

The following measures are required: 


. Management — The first requirement is to bring the 


management of the existing Trail up to a high stan- 
dard. This will require the use of trail wardens, 
frequent litter clean-ups, an intensive effort to edu- 
cate trail-users to respect the Trail and private 
property, as well as special attention to landowner 


relations. The Bruce Trail Association has offered to 
perform this task as a voluntary organization, out- 
side of Government. It has already demonstrated the 
ability to raise considerable funds through private 
donations, and has used this to assist conservation 
authorities to acquire some key Escarpment lands. 
The Association has indicated it is prepared to 
increase its financial program to provide the 
required management. The Association should be 
encouraged to undertake the management task in a 
professional manner and the Government of Ontario 
should provide initial financial support to assist it. 


. Liability — Legislation is required to deal more effec- 


tively with the question of landowner liability when 
trails are voluntarily permitted on private lands. Such 
legislation, now under discussion, could provide 
more stability to the informal ‘‘handshake’’ agree- 
ment on which so much of the Bruce Trail route now 
depends. Improving the standard of management of 
the Trail, however, is likely to have a much greater 
stabilizing influence. 


. Trail Easements — While the informal ‘‘handshake’”’ 


agreement has much to commend it, something 
more is required if full stability of the Trail is to be 
achieved. Legislation should be enacted to permit 
trail easements which should be negotiated with 
willing landowners. 


._ Funding — The timely provision of funds for the 


acquisition of easements or for acquisition in fee 
simple of the Bruce Trail component of the Niagara 
Escarpment Parks System should be provided prin- 
cipally by the Government of Ontario. This may be 
supplemented by private donations and by conserv- 
ation authority funds in certain instances. 
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Recommendations on the Bruce Trail 
The Commission recommends that: 


a) The Bruce Trail provide the connective link for the 


Niagara Escarpment Parks System and it be 
acquired through a consultative process entered 
into by willing landowners, the Bruce Trail Associa- 
tion, municipalities and the Government of Ontario. 


b) The Bruce Trail Association provide professional 


management of the Trail and the Government of 
Ontario provide initial financial support for this man- 
agement. 


C) Legislation be enacted to protect landowners from 


liability. 


d) Legislation be enacted to permit the negotiation of 


trail easements. 


@) The Government of Ontario provide funds for the 


acquisition of the Trail as part of the Niagara 
Escarpment Parks System. 
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Scenic Drives 

The Gertler Report proposed a scenic drive along 
the Escarpment as a means of public access. It was 
even suggested that such a drive might have to be. 
constructed in some locations. 

With this in mind, and reinforced by the success 
of a scenic drive along the Escarpment in the 
Regional Municipality of Niagara, the Commission 
undertook to designate such a system from Queen- 
ston to the Cabot Head. This was included in the 
Preliminary Proposals. With the exception of two 
sections in Bruce County, all drives designated were 
on existing roads. 

The proposed scenic drives drew criticism from 
less urbanized Escarpment municipalities. There 
was concern about the designation attracting heavy 
traffic on previously lightly-used rural roads. There 
was even greater concern about the possible finan- 
cial burden on the municipalities for maintaining the 
drives under anticipated traffic. 

There was little enthusiasm for the idea that drives 
might contribute to the tourism economy of the 
municipalities. Finally, there was little expressed 
public support for the idea of scenic drives. 

While estimates of the ultimate costs of devel- 
oping scenic drives varied widely, it was apparent 
that these costs could be substantial. 

Considering the current concerns about future 
energy supplies, construction and maintenance 
costs, the Commission decided not to include 
scenic drives in the Proposed Plan. 

For the adventuresome who are prepared to chart 
their own course, the routes are there now. For 
municipal councils which determine in future that 
scenic drives should be developed and signed in 
their municipalities, the option remains open to them 
to do so. 
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Recommendation on Scenic Drives 

The Commission recommends that: 

Scenic drives be signed by municipalities if they 
wish to do so. 
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Conservation Authorities and Recreation 
The role of the conservation authorities in providing 
recreational opportunities along the Escarpment 
needs re-examination. Initially, conservation authori- 
ties were encouraged to acquire Escarpment lands 
through the 75 per cent funding grants from the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, and as a result the 
authorities embarked on a substantial acquisition of 
recreational lands. In 1978, however, this grant 
structure was reduced in stages to 50 per cent, and 
conservation authorities have been encouraged to 
focus on a water management role rather than a 
recreational role. As they already own large acre- 
ages of Escarpment parkland, with unfilled gaps on 
the acquisition program, the future position of the 
conservation authorities with respect to the Niagara 
Escarpment Parks System is, at this time, an uncer- 
tain one. The Commission considers, however, that 
the conservation authorities are equipped to play a 
very important role in providing recreational oppor- 
tunities along the Escarpment. 

Recreational opportunities on the Escarpment are 
required for two groups of people: the residents of 
the municipalities in the area and those from outside 
the area who are attracted to it. The conservation 
authorities have been contributing towards meeting 
the recreational needs of the municipalities they 
serve, and it seems fitting that they would continue 
to perform this role in the Niagara Escarpment Parks 
System. The Ministry of Natural Resources, on the 
other hand, should aim to meet the recreational 
demands on the Escarpment area of the visitors 
from outside it. In practice, of course, it is neither 
possible nor desirable to divide people and parks 
into separate groups, but a general guideline of this 
nature is seen as being useful for future park acqui- 
sition and management. 

There are some park areas, now owned by the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, that are not yet 
organized as parks. Conservation authorities may 
be prepared to undertake the management of these 
areas, within the Niagara Escarpment Parks System, 
with the property ownership remaining that of the 
Ministry. Conservation authorities should be encour- 
aged to do this. Conversely, it may be appropriate 
for the Ministry of Natural Resources to acquire 
some conservation authority lands subject to an 
agreement with the authority. The authority may 
continue to manage these lands. 

Conservation authorities may also be in a position 
to play a significant role along with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources in stabilizing the Bruce Trail. The 
Trail provides a link between conservation authority 


lands as it links the entire Niagara Escarpment Parks 
System. This is especially the case in the areas of 
the Niagara Peninsula, Hamilton Region, and Halton 
Region conservation authorities. The Trail in the 
southern portion of the Escarpment area is also 
heavily used by the residents of that area. The con- 
servation authorities possess the local knowledge 
and political representation that would make them 
useful participants in the development of the neces- 
sary agreements between landowners, municipal 
councils, the Bruce Trail Association and the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario. 
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Recommendations on Conservation 
Authorities and Recreation 
The Commission recommends that: 
a) The role of conservation authorities in providing rec- 
reation lands be re-examined. 
b) Agreements be developed on the shared 
management of existing parklands between the con- 
servation authorities and the Ministry of Natural 
Resources. 
Conservation authorities assist in negotiations for 
land acquisition for appropriate sections of the 
Bruce Trail. 
Provincial grants to conservation authorities for 
Escarpment land acquisition within the Niagara 
Escarpment Parks System should revert to a 75 per 
cent grant. 
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Significant Geological Areas 

The Niagara Escarpment possesses a great number 
and variety of geological features and environments, 
many of which are unique in the Province and 
include some of the best exposures of rocks and 
fossils of the Silurian and Ordovician Periods (400- 
500 million years ago) to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources has identified 
as significant a total of 166 geological sites in the 
original Niagara Escarpment Planning Area. Of 
these, 25 sites in the area covered by the Proposed 
Plan are considered to be of Provincial significance, 
although all of the remainder warrant measures to 
be taken for their preservation. 

The evaluations conducted by Ministry personnel 
on each site included its scientific, educational and 
interpretative value, and the degree of disturbance 
of the site. Details on these areas can be found in 
the Ministry of Natural Resources’ Report ‘Earth 
Science Candidate Nature Reserves in The Niagara 
Escarpment Planning Area”. 
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Although considerable effort was put into site 
identification, there remains much to be done in fur- 
ther defining the areas and in completing the 
inventories of the sites themselves. Recognizing that 
physical features are not as sensitive to develop- 
ment as biological features and can withstand 
certain pressures, the Commission decided not to 
attempt preservation of specific geological areas 
under a separate land use designation. 

Geological areas which are part of the Escarp- 
ment itself will, however, fall under the protective 
measures of Escarpment Natural or Escarpment 
Protection designations. Those that are in the other 
land use designations can be protected on a site-by- 
site basis during the implementation of the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan. The significant geological areas of 
Provincial importance shown on Map C of the Pro- 
posed Plan are: 


In Bruce County: 


. Flowerpot and Bears Rump Islands 

. St. Edmunds Cave near Tobermory 

. Karst pavement, St. Edmunds Township 
. Cabot Head area 

. Lion’s Head Promontory 


In Grey County: 


. Slough of Despond, Keppel Township 

. Wodehouse Creek Karst, near Kimberley 
. Whitby Formation at Delphi Point 

. Moraines of Blue Mountain area 

. Crevice Caves of Blue Mountain area 


In Simcoe and Dufferin Counties: 


. Pine River Valley 
. Primrose-Mono Centre area near Shelburne 
. Scott’s-Cannings Falls near Orangeville 


In Peel and Halton Regions: 


. Mono Mills area 

. Caledon Meltwater Deposits near Forks of the Credit 
. Badlands Topography near Cheltenham 

. Lowville Re-entrant Valley near Milton 


In Hamilton-Wentworth and Niagara Regions: 


. The Escarpment in Dundas-Waterdown area 
. Dundas Valley in Copetown-Ancaster area 

. Devil’s Punch Bowl 

. Ball's Falls, east of Vineland 

. Twenty Mile Creek Drowned River Mouth 

. Twelve Mile Creek Re-entrant Valley 

. St. Davids Buried Gorge 

. Niagara River Gorge 


As mentioned, the information which has been 
acquired on significant geological areas and sites 
extends beyond the area of the Proposed Plan itself. 
This information is available to all planning bodies — 
municipal, regional and provincial — to be taken 
into account when local plans are being prepared 
and implemented. 
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4.5.1 


Recommendations on Significant 
Geological Areas 

The Commission recommends that: 

Voluntary agreements be sought with the owners of 
private lands for the protection of recognized geo- - 
logical areas and sites located on those lands. The 
agreements may take the form of informal under- 
standings, formal conservation easements, tax 
concessions, or land donations arranged through 
the Ontario Heritage Foundation. 

Research should be continued by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources to further develop the informa- 
tion and refine the boundaries of these geological 
areas and sites. This research should develop the 
scientific, educational and interpretative value of 
each site and fit them into an overall interpretative 
program. 

In the rehabilitation of pits and quarries, the preser- 
vation of some of the exposed outcrops of high 
scientific value, should be taken into account. 
Master plans for significant geological areas located 
on public lands be prepared by the Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources or by the area conservation 
authority as quickly as possible and that these areas 
be strictly protected while the master plans are 
being prepared. 


4.6 


important Nature Areas 

As part of the preparatory work for the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan, the Ministry of Natural Resources 
also identified areas of high natural and ecologic 
value in the original Niagara Escarpment Planning 
Area. 

During this work, descriptive biological informa- 
tion was gathered for more than 600 areas. These 
areas were analyzed and assigned priorities to 
denote their relative importance. 

The most important areas were those containing 
high quality biological environments which, on the 
basis of current knowledge, were unique to the 
Niagara Escarpment area. 

Included were sites directly associated with the 
Escarpment, representing the vegetation of the cliffs 
and talus slopes. Also included were sites directly 
influenced by the limestone bedrock. 

Many other areas were also identified, but, while 
they were important and significant natural habitats, 
they could not be classed as Escarpment-related. 
Most of these have not been included in the 
reduced area of the Proposed Plan. Information on 
these areas, however, is also available to planning 
bodies in order that local planning measures can be 
undertaken for their protection. Those which remain 
within the area of the Proposed Plan will be pro- 
tected through the policies of the Plan. 
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Details on all these areas can be found in the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources’ Report ‘‘Significant 
Natural Areas Along the Niagara Escarpment, 
1976”. 

The existing wealth of relatively undisturbed 
Escarpment areas is amply illustrated by a listing of 
just the provincially-significant category of the 
nature areas in the Proposed Plan. These areas are 
shown on Map D. 


In Bruce County: 


. Cove Island 

. Bears Rump Island 

. Flowerpot Island 

. Little Cove to Cave Point 


Willow Creek Headwaters 
Cabot Head 
Smoky Head-White Bluff 


. Cemetery Bog 
. Hope Bay Forests 


In Grey County: 


. Slough of Despond 

. Kemble Forests and Wetlands 

. Bayview Escarpment Forest 

. Upper Beaver Valley and Eugenia Falls 
. Hogg’s Falls 

. Duncan Caves 

. Duncan Lake Area 

. Skinner Bluff 

. Kimberley Creek 


In Simcoe and Dufferin Counties: 


. Pretty River Valley 
20. 
. Noisy River Valley 

. Mono Centre North Escarpment 
. Violet Hill South Escarpment 

. Cannings Falls Valley Forests 


Devil’s Glen Upland Forest 


In Peel and Halton Regions: 


. Dufferin Lake 

. Credit Forks 

. Caledon Mountain Forest 

. Terra Cotta-Caledon Mountain Area 

. Halton Forest North and Halton Forest South 
. Silver Creek Valley 

. Crawford Lake-Milton Outlier Valley 

. Lowville-Bronte Creek Valley 

. Mount Nemo Escarpment 


In Hamilton-Wentworth and Niagara Regions: 


. Spencer Gorge Escarpment Valley 

. Dundas Valley Forest 

. Winona Escarpment Slopes 

. Beamer Valley and Grimsby Escarpment 
. Cave Springs 

. Beamsville Escarpment 

. West Vineland Valley 

. Jordan Escarpment Valley, and Marsh 
. Fifteen Mile Creek Terrace Valley 

. Short Hills 

. Fonthill Sandhill Valleys 
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The Proposed Plan includes measures for the 
maintenance of these provincially-significant areas, 
insofar as possible, in their natural state. These are 
included within the Escarpment Natural Areas des- 
ignation. Many of the areas are now in public own- 
ership, and more will be acquired in the future as 
part of a long-range provincial acquisition program. 
Many, however, are in private ownership and will 
remain so. Upon an owner’s request, a manage- 
ment agreement may be entered into to assist the 
owner in maintaining the natural features of the 
property. 

The extensive information which has been 
acquired on natural areas extends beyond the 
Escarpment Natural Areas designation of the Pro- 
posed Plan and, in some cases, beyond the area of 
the Proposed Plan itself. 

This information is available to all planning bodies 
— municipal, regional and provincial — and should be 
taken into account when plans are being prepared 
and implemented. 

Nature areas of regional significance, where they 
occur within the area of the Proposed Plan, are 
included in the Escarpment Protection Areas desig- 
nation. 
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Recommendations on Important 

Nature Areas 

The Commission recommends that: 

Funds be made available to bring into public 
ownership, as owners indicate a willingness to sell, 
or bring under conservation easement, the most 
important categories of Provincially-significant 
nature areas. 

Master plans for nature areas located on public 
lands be prepared by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources or area conservation authorities as 
quickly as possible, and that these areas be strictly 
protected while the master plans are being pre- 
pared. 

Voluntary agreements be sought with the owners of 
private lands for the protection of all categories of 
nature areas located on those lands. The agree- 
ments may take the form of informal 
understandings, formal conservation easements, tax 
concessions or land donations arranged through 
the Ontario Heritage Foundation. 

Research should be continued by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources to classify the vegetation and site 
representation of all nature areas. 

Careful attention should be paid to the locating of 
trails in nature areas because trails with uncont- 
rolled access or use may be incompatible with the 
more sensitive portions of these areas. 
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Heritage 

One of the objectives of The Niagara Escarpment 
Planning and Development Act is ‘‘to protect unique 
ecologic and historic areas’’. Because human arti- 
facts are vital to the meaning of both ecology and 
history, the Proposed Plan contains Heritage poli- 
cies and guidelines (Section 2.9.8) applicable to all 
development in the area covered by the Proposed 
Plan. 

Man’s experience on the Escarpment is reflected 
to us today in a variety of forms, from the fishing vil- 
lages of the Bruce Peninsula to the orchards of 
Niagara. 

The Escarpment, has for centuries, been both a 
barrier and a passage way. It has delayed settle- 
ment, while sustaining milling and commercial 
villages. It has forced roads and railways along tor- 
tuous routes, while it has funnelled traffic through 
natural gateways. Its precipitous slopes and shal- 
low, rocky soils have frustrated the farmer, but have 
also provided him with vital water power and 
building materials. 

While its natural resources have attracted highly- 
exploitative development, it has also afforded 
unique recreational and educational experiences. 

The cultural landscapes and properties of today 
still show the great variety of past activity. In some 
cases, as with a church from the Loyalist settlement 
period, or a timber slide from the Georgian Bay lum- 
bering era, we can identify features representative 
of past activities the reverberations of which were 
felt throughout the Province. In other instances, we 
can discover historical features at one time common 
in other Ontario regions, but which are preserved 
today only in the Escarpment area. 

These are the things that are visible today. 

However, there remains much that is not so 
readily visible, that is buried or only partially exca- 
vated, and which is only sparsely documented or 
not documented at all. 

This is the prehistoric and early historic archae- 
ology of the indigenous peoples of the Escarpment. 

Archaeologists have divided the 11,000-year 
human experience along the Escarpment into five 
major periods from 9000 B.C. to 1650 A.D. These 
periods are: 

The Palaeo-Indian — 9000 — 5000 B.C. 

The Archaic Period — 5000 — 1000 B.C. 

The Initial Woodland Period — 1000 B.C. — 500 A.D. 
The Terminal Woodland Period — 500 — 1550 A.D. 
The Historic Period — 1550 — 1650 A.D. 

Approximately 250 archaeological sites have 
been identified along the Escarpment. There are 
certain to be many more. 

The oldest archaeological sites in the Escarpment 
area are those of the early post-glacial peoples of 
the period 9000 — 5000 B.C. The larger camps are 
located on elevated peninsulas, beach ridges, ter- 


races, off-shore islands and bars near the margins of 
of pre-historic Lake Algonquin in the Collingwood 

area. Isolated finds farther south occur above the 

Escarpment in such locations as Mount Nemo, Rat- 

tlesnake Point and an area west of Hamilton. 

Sites of the hunters and gatherers of the Archaic 
Period (5000 - 1000 B.C.) are found in a wide 
variety of locales: in dune and sand bar locations at © 
the northern end of the Bruce Peninsula; from Craig- 
leith to the Pine River Valley on elevated sandy fea- 
tures; on glacial lands; in the upper valleys of the 
Pine, Boyne, Nottawasaga and Credit Rivers: 
between Georgetown and Hamilton near tributaries, 
both above and below the Escarpment; in the 
Milton-Lowville area; on the shore and islands of 
Cootes Paradise; and in the Niagara Peninsula 
around Jordan Harbour. 

The early Woodland peoples (1000 - 500 B.C.) 
were thought to be migrants from the present day 
New York State area. A few early Woodland sites 
have been located in the Niagara Falls-to-George- 
town segment of the Escarpment. 

Sites of the Middle Woodland peoples (500 B.C. — 
500 A.D.), consisting of small villages, campsites 
and burial areas have been identified in the Niagara 
Peninsula. 

The peoples of the Terminal Woodland Period 
(500 — 1550 A.D.) were hunters and farmers. The 
earlier sites of this period are small seasonal camp- 
sites and small palisaded villages. Later sites 
included fortified villages, of up to 0.8 hectares (2 
acres), containing a dozen or so longhouses. Over 
the years these people extended their agricultural 
activities from Niagara north to the base of the 
Bruce Peninsula. There are at least six early village 
sites south of Hamilton, and ten to the north. Exca- 
vations have been carried out at only a few of them. 
This period of native development is important 
because it represents the final stage in cultural evo- 
lution prior to the onset of European trade. 

The Historic Period (1550 — 1650 A.D.) reflects 
European influences. The average village size was 
0.5 to 1.5 hectares (1 1/2 to 3 acres). The pattern 
developed into groups of villages clustered around 
large fortified towns up to 6 hectares (15 acres). 

The wealth of historical and archaeological data 
still to be explored creates some of the most val- 
uable opportunities in North America for the study of 
European impact on the native peoples of the New 
World. 

However, archaeological sites are a non-renew- 
able resource which is being diminished by the 
activities of man, mostly because he is unaware of 
the existence of the sites. Campsites, villages or cer- 
emonial sites never exist alone; they are always part 
of a pattern of human activity. It is certain that there 
are many sites as yet unlocated. Of the known sites, 
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few have been excavated, mapped or even tested. 
Without excavation, it is not possible to judge the 
relative importance of one site over another and site 
priorities are difficult to establish. 

The goal of archaeology is the explanation of the 
patterns observed. To concentrate on only the 
larger sites because they produce more artifacts 
would be short-sighted. It is important to look at the 
whole Escarpment area as an archaeological 
resource. Where proposed development is likely to 
destroy that resource, the Commission believes 
there should be an opportunity to sound a warning 
and either relocate the development or investigate 
the resource before development proceeds. 

Considering the pre-historic and the historic, the 
cultural landscape of the Escarpment area is under- 
going rapid change. It is inevitable that there be 
change, and this must be recognized in the planning 
process. 

However, it should also be recognized that it is 
possible to retain and integrate with new develop- 
ment the heritage values of the area. 

In this approach, public education is a high 
priority, as is the identification of a role for local 
communities and their local authorities. 

The Commission believes that the development 
control process provides the best mechanism for 
the preservation and conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources of the area because it per- 
mits a site-by-site review. 

In exercising interim development control while 
the Plan was being prepared, the Commission 
assisted in heritage conservation. The Commission 
also believes that additional support can be given to 
municipal decision-making on heritage matters. 

Local Architectural Conservation Advisory Com- 
mittees have been formed in some municipalities to 
advise on conservation under Part IV of The Ontario 
Heritage Act. This relates to conservation of existing 
structures and does not include the design of new 
structures. In the practice of development control 
for new structures, the source of heritage advice 
has, therefore, been provided by the Ministry of Cul- 
ture and Recreation. The Commission is of the 
opinion that Local Architectural Conservation Advi- 
sory Committees could play a useful role in this, 
even though The Ontario Heritage Act does not 
make specific provision for it. 

In archaeological matters, there seems to be little 
appreciation of the existence and significance of 
archaeological resources of the Escarpment area. 

The Village of Waterdown is the only built-up area 
along the Escarpment which was subject to interim 
development control. The purpose of this was to 
maintain the historic character of the village core. In 
future, this could be achieved equally well by desig- 
nating the core area as a heritage district under Part 
V of The Ontario Heritage Act. 
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Recommendations on Heritage 

The Commission recommends that: 

The Ministry of Culture and Recreation place 
increased emphasis on a program of public educa- 
tion of the heritage resources of the Escarpment 
area, and the promotion of respect for conservation 
of heritage resources generally. In this connection, 
the Ministry of Natural Resources’ interpretation 
programs in parks are recognized for their value in 
the public education concerning heritage resources. 
All municipalities along the Escarpment be encour- 
aged to establish local Architectural Conservation 
Advisory Committees, and that these Committees be 
permitted to play an influential role in municipal 
decision-making, not only in the conservation of 
existing historic structures, but also in the design of 
new structures. 

The Ministry of Culture and Recreation, and Escarp- 
ment area municipalities give consideration to the 
formation of local Archaeological Conservation 
Advisory Committees to provide a resident source of 
advice to municipal councils on conservation of the 
archaeological resources of the municipality. These 
could be combined with the Architectural Conserva- 
tion Advisory Committees to form Heritage Advisory 
Committees. 

All Escarpment area municipalities make full use of 
The Planning Act and The Ontario Heritage Act to 
ensure that local official plans identify and assess 
historical resources for conservation. This includes 
the historical information already identified by the 
Commission. Additional historical information 
should also be obtained from local research. 

The Ontario Heritage Foundation provide financial 
support to Escarpment area municipalities to ensure 
the effective application of Parts IV and V of The 
Ontario Heritage Act. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources ensure the sys- 
tematic conservation and presentation of features 
representative of the Escarpment’s history which 
exist within the Escarpment parks, either Ministry or 
conservation authority operated. 

Municipal councils designate suitable heritage con- 
servation districts in their municipalities where they 
Occur. 
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Tourism and Recreation 

Because of its natural features and scenic beauty, 
the Niagara Escarpment is a valuable recreational 
resource. Its importance is heightened by its loca- 
tion within easy reach of urbanized southern 
Ontario. 

The northern sectors of the Escarpment — Bruce 
and Grey Counties — base a major portion of their 
economy on the tourist and recreation industry. This 
economy encompasses a wide range of recreational 
aCtivities: from the construction of seasonal cottages 
and ski chalets; to the operation of lodges, motels, 
campgrounds, trails and marinas; and to a variety of 
supporting retail, service and commercial recrea- 
tional facilities. 

The objectives of The Niagara Escarpment Plan- 
ning and Development Act are intended to main- 
tain precisely those features of the Escarpment area 
which make it valuable for tourism and recreation. 

The preservation of the natural scenery and the 
open landscape character, the protection of unique 
ecologic and historic areas, the maintenance of the 
quality of natural streams and water supplies are 
among the objectives of the Act directly related to 
tourism and recreation. Objectives also include the 
requirement to provide adequate opportunities for 
outdoor recreation and to provide adequate public 
access to the Escarpment. 

The provision of opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tion applies not only to public parks and other 
facilities, but also to the establishment of private 
overnight accommodations, marinas, parking lots, 
etc. to ensure adequate public access. 

The Proposed Plan includes a wide range of poli- 
cies which endeavour to achieve this proper 
balance between preservation of recreational 
resources and the development required to support 
tourism and recreation. The designation of Escarp- 
ment Natural Areas on the one hand and 
Escarpment Recreation Areas on the other illus- 
trates this balance. 
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The Tobermory Islands 

North of Tobermory, at the tip of the Bruce 
Peninsula, is a group of islands which marks the last 
visible portions of the Niagara Escarpment in 
southern Ontario before it submerges to reappear 
as Manitoulin Island. The Islands have been iden- 
tified by the Ministry of Natural Resources as 
significant nature areas. 


The Tobermory Islands total about 1,380 hectares 
(3,400 acres): ranging in size from less than 0.2 
hectares (one-half acre) of rocks and trees to Cove 
Island, the largest, which is 930 hectares (2,300 
acres). 

One of the best known islands — Flowerpot — is 
owned by the Government of Canada, as part of the 
Georgian Bay Islands National Park. 

The remoteness of the Tobermory Islands, toa — 
large extent, has protected these nature habitats up 
to now. There are a few cottages, but these islands 
are virtually undeveloped. They are privately-owned 
except for Flowerpot. 

As cottage sites on the mainland become scarce, 
the pressure for cottage development on the islands 
is mounting, despite the difficulties of access. 

The Commission is convinced that these islands 
should be preserved in their natural state. This will 
require that the majority, if not all, be eventually 
placed in public ownership. The Commission has 
made strong representations to the Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources that the Islands should be acquired 
as soon as possible as part of the Fathom Five Pro- 
vincial Park. As an alternative, the Commission has 
recommended an approach be made to the Govern- 
ment of Canada that the islands be acquired as part 
of the Georgian Bay Islands National Park. 

While cottage development on the Islands can 
offer short-term economic benefits for a few individ- 
uals, the Commission is of the opinion that the 
maintenance of the islands in a natural state would 
make a far greater contribution to the overall tourist 
and recreation economy of the area in the long- 
term. The retention of these unique island-Escarp- 
ment habitats for public enjoyment would provide a 
most valuable resource. 

The Commission’s interpretation of The Niagara 
Escarpment Planning and Development Act leads it 
to the conclusion that these Escarpment-related 
islands should be maintained as much as possible in 
their natural state. 

In the Proposed Plan, the Commission has placed 
an Escarpment Natural Areas designation on these 
islands. This designation will permit development of 
existing lots of record, if these lots can meet nor- 
mally acceptable standards for development; and, if 
financial or other constraints rule out public pur- 
chase. Because the islands are not surveyed for 
lots, these policies cannot technically be applied to 
them. If any limited development is to be permitted 
on the islands, in the event that public purchase 
cannot be negotiated, special development criteria 
will have to be prepared. These criteria will also 
apply to the mainland-based supporting services. 
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4.9.1 


Recommendation on the Tobermory Islands 
The Commission recommends that: 

The Tobermory Islands be acquired. If this cannot 
be accomplished by the Government of Ontario 
alone, then the Commission encourages and wel- 
comes the participation of Parks Canada. If, by the 
time the public review and hearings on this Pro- 
posed Plan have been completed, there has been 
no substantial progress made towards public owner- 
ship of the Islands, the Commission may have no 
alternative but to recommend that limited develop- 
ment be permitted in accordance with criteria to be 
developed jointly by the Bruce County Council and 
the Province of Ontario. 
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Forestry 

The Niagara Escarpment Planning Area contains 
parts of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest 
Region and the Deciduous Forest Region. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region 
extends from Tobermory in the north to Milton in the 
south. From there to the Niagara River is the Deci- 
duous Forest Region. There is a transitional area 
around Milton where the species of each region 
occur as a mixture. The maple, beech, elm, pine 
and hemlock of the north mix with the tulip, walnut, 
sassafras and hickories of the south. 

Much of the Escarpment area, which is unsuitable 
for agriculture, has remained with a forest cover. 

The retention and improvement of these forests 
are considered by the Commission to be important, 
because of the contribution they make to the envi- 
ronmental objectives of the Act. Unique ecologic 
areas are protected by forest cover, while the same 
cover maintains the quality and character of streams 
and water supplies which originate on the Escarp- 
ment. The forests are also assets for outdoor 
recreation. They enhance the character and natural 
scenery of the Escarpment by adding diversity of 
colour, pattern and form. 

The forests of the Escarpment can also be com- 
mercially important. At one time, the Escarpment 
forests were of major commercial significance, but 
indiscriminate cutting depleted much of this 
resource. By careful regulation of the use and devel- 
opment of forests, the Commission believes that 
much of the commercial value can be restored. 

In the Preliminary Proposals, the Commission 
undertook to identify the larger forested areas and 
to propose land use regulations for them. The Com- 
mission found that the data available was too 
approximate and that the application of this data for 
specific sites was unreliable. The Commission con- 
cluded that this approach could perhaps only be 
used in detailed local municipal plannning, where 
site adjustments are more readily made. 
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The Commission, therefore, has opted for a 
different approach in the Proposed Plan. 

Forested areas, which include important Escarp- 
ment-related habitats, are included in the 
Escarpment Natural Areas and Escarpment Protec- 
tion Areas designations. Overall, however, there is 
no attempt to have specific area designations for the 
maintenance of forest cover. Instead, the Commis- 
sion has proposed the strengthening of and 
additions to existing programs to create and 
manage forests. The Commission's view is that 
landowners along the Escarpment, if provided with 
incentives, will see to the retention and the expan- 
sion of the forest cover. The Commission has 
included, in the land use policies, development 
criteria applicable to forest management (Section 
2.9.9). 

Although the Ministry of Natural Resources has 
identified important natural habitats, which warrant 
special measures for protection; the Ministry has not 
imposed policies to prohibit tree cutting in those 
habitats now managed by the Ministry or by con- 
servation authorities. The Commmission considers 
that this situation should be rectified as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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Recommendations on Forestry 

The Commission recommends that: 

The Woodlands Improvement Act program of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources be sustained and 
sufficiently expanded to meet the objectives of The 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Development 
Act. 

County tree-cutting by-laws be maintained and 
strengthened. 

Forest operations be subject to permits. Owners 
wishing to cut wood for their own domestic pur- 
poses, safety, or to remove dead-wood, will not 
require a permit. (Section 2.9.9). 

The Ministry of Natural Resources proceed to iden- 
tify and establish those portions of important nature 
habitats which are in public ownership in which tree 
cutting should be prohibited, except where required 
for wildlife management. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources promote its 
Forest Advisory Service to Escarpment area land- 
owners. Under this program, a landowner may 
obtain advice from the Ministry, free of charge, and 
without signing a Woodlands Improvement Act 
agreement. Through this Forest Advisory Service, 
the Ministry evaluates woodlots, marks trees for cut- 
ting, provides volume and value estimates and helps 
landowners find markets. 
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Wildlife 
The Niagara Escarpment area is the most important 
reservoir of wildlife in southern Ontario. 

It includes the largest, roughly continuous strip of 
forest left in southern Ontario. It includes vegetation 
ranging from southern hardwoods to northern hard- 
woods and mixed woods, as well as orchards, 
pastures and some wetlands. 

This diversity of habitat means, in turn, a diversity 
of wildlife. 

Fifty-three resident species of mammals have 
been identified in the Escarpment area. 

Escarpment crevice caves are habitats unique to 
the area and are used in winter by hibernating mam- 
mals, primarily bats. 

About half of the 320 bird species found along the 
Escarpment also make it their nesting area. This 
large and diverse bird population is typical of a 
habitat which extends into two forest regions. Some 
species, such as the pine siskin and winter wren, 
breed in the northern part, while the barn owl and 
northern mockingbird breed in the southern section. 
Others breed throughout the entire length of the 
Escarpment. 

The turkey vulture is a bird especially well-known 
on the Escarpment, often seen soaring parallel to 
Escarpment cliffs as it searches for carrion. 

The area also provides vital resting and feeding 
areas for migrating birds. 

Because of extensive destruction of wildlife habi- 
tats elsewhere in Ontario, the Escarpment area is a 
significant refuge for 36 Known species of reptiles 
and amphibians. These include the Massassauga 
rattlesnake which is endangered, the northern milk 
snake, the northern ring-necked snake, the queen 
snake, the eastern hog-nosed snake, the pickerel 
frog, the spotted turtle and the wood turtle. 

Game species and furbearers are also important 
because of their recreational and economic value. 
Deer are common and thrive throughout the area. 
Woodcocks, ruffed grouse, snowshoe hares and 
European hares are also abundant. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources has identified 
70 areas of special importance to wildlife in the orig- 
inal Planning Area assigned to the Commission. 
This identification is included in the Ministry report 
“Wildlife in the Niagara Escarpment Planning Area, 
1977’. Not all of these areas remain within the 
reduced area of the Proposed Plan; however, infor- 
mation on these areas is available to municipalities 
in order that provisions for their protection can be 
included in local plans. 

The Proposed Plan, through its Natural Areas 
designation and land use policies, aims for the 
maintenance of these key wildlife habitats. 

In addition, the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion with respect to forestry programs are oriented 


to the improvement and extension of wildlife habitats. 
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Recommendations on Wildlife 

The Commission recommends that: 

The Extension Program of the Wildlife Branch of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources be modified to provide 
a service to landowners who may not want hunting 
on their land, but who are interested in improving 
the wildlife population for the other recreational 
benefits derived from it. (This program was set up to 
assist landowners in improving their land for wildlife. 
Expert advice, information and wildlife-sustaining 
shrubs are available to the landowner. However, the 
emphasis is on expanding opportunities for hunting, 
and landowners participating in the program are 
encouraged to allow hunting on their land.) 

The key wildlife areas identified in the report ‘‘Wild- 
life in the Niagara Escarpment Planning Area’ be 
made priority targets for study under the Endan- 
gered Species Program of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources (This program aims to identify species 
for inclusion in the Regulations under The Endan- 
gered Species Act, 1971. Included are species 
which are rare, endangered or vulnerable to man’s 
activities.) 

Because the variety of wildlife and wildlife habitats in 
the Escarpment area lends itself to interpretation of 
or education about wildlife, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources should establish interpretative programs 
in Ministry-managed areas, and actively promote the 
expansion of these programs by conservation 
authorities on conservation authority lands. 

A Wildlife Management Program be developed for 
upland game birds and the existing program for 
deer receive additional emphasis by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. 
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Fisheries 
The Escarpment plays an invaluable role as a con- 
tributor to sport fishing in southern Ontario. 

The headwaters of virtually every major trout 
stream in Bruce, Grey, Simcoe and Dufferin Coun- 
ties flowing into Georgian Bay, originate along the 
Escarpment. These streams have relatively good 
water quality and support sizeable populations of 
resident brook and brown trout. They also carry the 
spawning runs of very large numbers of rainbow 
trout and lesser numbers of salmon. Further south, 
tributaries of important fishery streams flowing into 
Lake Ontario, such as the Credit River and Bronte 
Creek, also originate on the Escarpment. 
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The sport fishery of the Escarpment area is 
described in the Ministry of Natural Resources’ 
report ‘‘Fisheries Resources of the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Planning Area’. 

This report notes that in 1971 there were 
recorded 2.8 million man-days of fishing, described 
as ‘‘fishing days’’, in the counties through which the 
Escarpment runs. An indication of the economic 
importance of this recreational activity to Grey and 
Bruce Counties is that more than half of this total — 
1.6 million ‘‘fishing days’ — took place in these two 
counties, with 65 per cent representing fishermen 
from outside these counties. 

The land use policies of the Proposed Plan aim to 
protect the streams which flow through the Escarp- 
ment or originate on it. The forestry policies, 
controlling erosion and the maintenance of stream 
cover, are designed to improve the quality of these 
streams. Cold water streams are particularly sensi- 
tive. 

However, the area covered by the Proposed Plan 
encompasses only a relatively small portion of the 
length of these streams. The Commission believes 
that measures for the protection and improvement 
of these important resources must also be a part of 
the plans of Escarpment area municipalities. 

Cyprus, Cameron and Crane Lakes in Bruce 
County, and Gleason, Gowan and Bass Lakes in 
Grey County, have been identified by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources as being significant to the sport 
fishery. These are totally within the area of the Pro- 
posed Plan. 

Other lakes and streams have also been identified 
as significant to the sport fishery, but these are par- 
tially outside the area of the Proposed Plan. 
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Recommendation on Fisheries 

The Commission recommends that: 

Escarpment area municipalities provide measures in 
their planning for the protection of significant sport 
fisheries outside of the area of the Proposed Plan, 
as follows: 


Bruce County 
George Lake 
Gillies Lake 
Britain Lake 
Judges Creek 
Colpoys Creek 


Grey County 
Oxenden Creek (Gleason Brook) 
Indian Creek 

Mud Creek 
Pottawatomi River 
Maxwell Creek 
Sydenham River 
Telfer Creek 
Keefer Creek 
Waterton Creek 
Johnson Creek 
Bighead River 
Walters Creek 
Rocklyn Creek 
Minniehill Creek 
Beaver River 
Indian Brook 
Mitchell Creek 
Silver Creek 


Grey and Simcoe Counties (in both) 
Pretty River 
Mad River 


Simcoe County 
Batteaux River 


Dufferin County 
Pine River 

Boyne River 
Sheldon Creek 
Nottawasaga River 


Dufferin County — Peel Region (in both) 
Humber River 


Peel Region 
Centreville Creek 


Peel and Halton Regions (in both) 
Credit River 


Halton Region 
Snows Creek 
Silver Creek 
Rogers Creek 
Oakville Creek 
Bronte Creek 


Niagara Region 
Twelve Mile Creek 
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Agriculture 

The original Planning Area prescribed by Ontario 
Regulation 118/74 included large acreages of good 
agricultural land. In Keeping with the Provincial 
policy to preserve good agricultural land, the Com- 
mission originally considered making provisions for 
preserving agricultural land where it occurred. 

Accordingly, in 1978, the Commission’s Prelimi- 
nary Proposals identified Class | to Ill, or equivalent, 
agricultural land; tender fruit lands in the Niagara 
Peninsula; and orchard lands in Grey County. The 
Preliminary Proposals also included policies to 
maintain these lands in agricultural use. 

One of the problems with this approach was that 
the municipalities had not yet established compa- 
rable policies for the maintenance of agricultural 
lands throughout the remainder of the municipality. 
Therefore, it appeared that it was only within the 
Niagara Escarpment Planning Area that a strong 
land use policy to maintain agricultural land was 
being proposed. 

While the maintenance of good farmland in agri- 
cultural use contributes to the objectives of The 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Development Act 
to maintain the open landscape character of the 
area, the maintenance of agricultural lands was not 
itself an objective of the Act. The emphasis in the 
Preliminary Proposals on the designation and main- 
tenance of good agricultural lands was, therefore, 
seen by many as a diversion from the goal. 

The publication of The Ontario Food Land Guide- 
lines by the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
now provides a framework for municipal planning 
policies in the identification and maintenance of 
prime agricultural land throughout the Province. 

The area of the Proposed Plan includes some 
good agricultural land, but only because that land is 
directly related in other ways to the Escarpment. 
The amount of good agricultural land in the revised 
area for the Proposed Plan is now relatively small. 
The Commission, therefore, did not consider it nec- 
essary to include a specific designation for 
agricultural land. 

Where appropriate, the policies of the Proposed 
Plan are intended to be supportive of the principles 
expressed in The Ontario Food Land Guidelines. 
The maintenance of agricultural land in the area for 
the Proposed Plan can be achieved by Escarpment 
area municipalities through the application of The 
Ontario Food Land Guidelines. 
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Recommendation on Agriculture 

The Commission recommends that: 

The Ontario Food Land Guidelines be applied by 
municipalities for maintaining good agricultural land. 
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Transportation and Utilities 

The area for the Proposed Plan intersects a number 
of communities and is not, by itself, an economic 
and social unit. It does not have a need for its own 
internal transportation and utility networks. Instead, 
it is subject to the transportation and utility needs of 
various Communities not necessarily directly associ- 
ated with the Escarpment. 

The sources of these needs are outside the area 
and influence of the Proposed Plan. It is not prac- 
tical to consider the Escarpment area as a barrier 
through which no further transportation and utility 
routes can pass. Instead, it is a question of reducing 
the adverse effects of such routes when they must 
be established. 

The Proposed Plan makes provision for this in two 
ways. It identifies Escarpment Natural Areas that 
should be avoided when new transportation and 
utility routes are being planned. Secondly, it pro- 
vides for an approval process for projects 
depending on size, either under The Environmental 
Assessment Act or under The Niagara Escarpment 
Planning and Development Act. 

The development criteria for transportation and 
utility facilities are described in Section 2.9.10. 


4.14.1 


Recommendation on Transportation and 
Utilities 

The Commission recommends that: 

New transportation and utility facilities should avoid 
Escarpment Natural Areas. 
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Mineral Resources 

The industrial mineral resources of the Escarpment 
area include dolostone-limestone, sand and gravel, 
sandstone, shale and clays. 

Dolostone-limestone is used for production of 
crushed stone, building stone, as a fluxing agent in 
metal, glass and cement and as a furnace liner. 
Crushed stone is mainly used as an aggregate in 
concrete, rail ballast, road construction, sewage 
filter beds, and, in finer forms as poultry grit, stucco, 
manufactured sand and lime. 

Sand and gravel are used mainly as a concrete 
mix for the construction of roads, buildings, houses, 
etc. Fine varieties of sand are also used as land fill. 

Shale and clays are used in the production of 
brick, tile, sewer pipes and light-weight aggregates. 

Sandstone is used mainly for production of 
building stone and silica grit. Sandstone has also 
been used in the buildings at Queen’s Park and 
elsewhere in Ontario. Most sandstone reserves have 
already been exhausted and only a few small quar- 
ries remain. Those sandstone reserves which exist 
in the Limehouse-Terra Cotta area of Halton and 
Peel are subject to severe environmental con- 
straints. 

The term ‘effective reserves’’ is used to describe 
the estimated quantity of identified minerals in the 
ground which might be available for extraction, 
while also recognizing current social and other con- 
straints. Estimates of the effective reserves in the 
original Niagara Escarpment Planning Area were 
provided to the Commission by the Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources. High, medium and low priorities 
were assigned to these estimates to denote their 
economic importance. The estimate of high priority 
reserves in the area was 30.8 billion Tonnes (34 bil- 
lion tons) of crushed stone, 6.17 billion Tonnes (6.8 
billion tons) of sand and 3.1 billion Tonnes (3.4 bil- 
lion tons) of gravel. 

The Ministry made predictions of the future 
demand for aggregate. Based on an average of 3.5 
per cent economic growth rate per year, the 
demand was projected to increase from 24.4 million 
Tonnes (26.9 million tons). per year in 1976 to 57.5 
million Tonnes (63.4 million tons) per year in 2001. 

To stimulate growth and competition in the min- 
eral extraction industry, the Ministry applied a factor 
of five times the projected demand as an allowance 
for fluctuations in price, quantity and quality of the 
aggregates. This factor was based on experience 
and on mining and exploration practices. It meant 
that to satisfy five times the projected total demand 
to the year 2001, the potential available supply of 
aggregates in the original Niagara Escarpment Plan- 
ning Area would have to be maintained in the range 
of 4.5 to 5.4 billion Tonnes (5 to 6 billion tons). 


In addition to the information provided by the Min- 
istry, the Commission also examined a report 
commissioned by the Clay Brick Association of 
Canada entitled ‘‘The Clay Brick Industry and the 
Shale Resources of Ontario’. This report includes a 
mapping of shale reserves both inside and outside 
the area of the Proposed Plan. 

The estimated demand for shale to year 2001 is in 
the range of 35 to 55 million Tonnes (40 to 60 mil- 
lion tons), with much of it to be supplied from the 
Escarpment area. However, the Commission noted 
that there are extensive shale reserves identified 
outside the Escarpment area, e.g. in Halton Region. 
It is the view of the Commission that these shale 
reserves, plus those now licensed and those now 
within the Escarpment Rural Areas should be ade- 
quate to meet the estimated demands to year 2001. 

However, in view of the provisions of The Niagara 
Escarpment Planning and Development Act, the 
Commission considered it appropriate to begin with 
an assessment of where mineral extraction should 
not be permitted in the Escarpment area for environ- 
mental and other reasons. Once this had been 
done, the Commission would be in a better position 
to judge the effect of these restrictions; whether or 
not they would be unduly prohibitive considering the 
importance of the Escarpment as a source of min- 
eral aggregate; and whether or not some relaxation 
of constraints should be considered. 

When the Commission was formed, the Ontario 
Government also established a Pits and Quarries 
Restrictive Zone. Within this Zone, no new pits and 
quarries were to be permitted. This Restrictive Zone 
was to be reviewed by the Commission and any 
necessary changes were to be made when the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan was adopted. 

Based on the data provided by the Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources, the Commission has ascertained 
that there is available within the Escarpment Rural 
Areas of the Proposed Plan, and in the areas cur- 
rently licensed for mineral extraction, an estimated 
22.7 billion Tonnes (25 billion tons) of high priority 
effective reserves of mineral aggregate. This would 
more than meet the projected demands to year 
2001. 

The Commission, therefore, considers that the 
Escarpment Natural Areas and the Escarpment Pro- 
tection Areas of the Proposed Plan should now form 
the revised Pits and Quarries Restrictive Zone, in 
which new pits and quarries (except wayside pits) 
shall be prohibited. Wayside pits may occur in the 
Escarpment Protection Areas. 

There is also the question of existing licensed 
areas. The direction on this from the Government of 
Ontario in 1973 was that, if a licensed pit or quarry 
was found by the Commission to be in serious 
conflict with the goal and objectives for maintaining 
the natural environment of the Escarpment, ‘‘the 
Government will work with the operator to seek an 
alternative location’’. 

In the area of the Proposed Plan there are exten- 
sive areas now licensed for extraction. From an 
environmental point of view perhaps some of these 
operations should not have been licensed in the first 
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place, but the characteristics of the area have now 
been altered. The Commission’s view is that it would 
be preferable to permit existing operations to con- 
tinue to the conclusion of the period of the licence 
and then to rehabilitate them, rather than to open up 
new sites elsewhere. 

There is, however, room for adjustment in the site 
plans of a number of existing licences to reduce the 
environmental impact of the operations. The Min- 
istry of Natural Resources and the conservation 
authorities have already identified these areas of 
sensitivity. The proposed Aggregates Act includes 
provisions for the relicensing of existing pits and 
quarries. When this relicensing occurs the Ministry 
of Natural Resources should ensure that the neces- 
sary adjustments be made to site plans, and 
possibly to the licences themselves, to protect these 
environmentally sensitive areas. Also, in this reli- 
censing, the rehabilitation plans should be revised 
where they are now inadequate. 

There exists in the Escarpment area, a consider- 
able number of abandoned pits and quarries which 
were never rehabilitated. Nature has done its best to 
heal the scars, but needs help. The Commission 
endorses the measures for rehabilitation of aban- 
doned pits and quarries contained in the proposed 
Aggregates Act. In the area of the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Plan the monies obtained from current 
extractive operations should be used for rehabilita- 
tion of abandoned pits and quarries in that area, 
before the funds are applied elsewhere. 

While the existing licensed pits and quarries along 
the Escarpment, and high priority effective reserves 
in the Escarpment Rural Areas, can provide sub- 
stantial quantities of aggregate for many years, the 
Escarpment should not be looked upon for all times 
as a primary source of aggregate. Even with the 
best rehabilitation, there are limits to the amount of 
mineral extraction that the Escarpment area can 
withstand if the objectives of The Niagara Escarp- 
ment Planning and Development Act are to be 
maintained. 

Alternatives are required. Three of the most 
common ideas are: 


. Dredging for sand and gravel in Lake Ontario. 
. Underground mining for limestone and dolostone. 
. Excavating Precambrian rocks of the Canadian 


Shield. 

There are known to be large quantities of sand 
and gravel in the Great Lakes. Dredging for this 
material has not been evaluated in any detail and 
costs and tonnage of available materials are not 
known. Because of the shortage of sand and gravel 
resources in the Hamilton-Wentworth and Niagara 
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Regions, the sand deposits in Lake Ontario near 
Toronto should be of special interest. An examina- 
tion of this potential source of mineral aggregate 
should be undertaken. 

Underground mining of flat-lying sedimentary 
material has been and is being carried out in 
southern Ontario. Two gypsum mines, at Caledonia 
and Hagersville, and the Sifto Salt Limited mine at’ 
Goderich, are essentially underground quarries. 
Underground mining of limestone and dolostone 
has not taken place in southern Ontario because of 
economic considerations and because surface 
deposits have been readily available. 

According to studies commissioned by the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources, there exists under the 
Toronto area, at a depth of approximately 300 
metres (1,000 feet), quantities of limestone which 
might be mined. As transportation costs for material 
from surface deposits increase, a point could be 
reached where the underground mining of this 
material might be economically feasible. The pos- 
sible use of the mined-out areas for warehousing, 
frozen food storage, storage of gas and liquids 
could offset some of the costs of this method of min- 
ing. 

The point is being reached where some site- 
specific feasibilty studies of this method of mining 
should be undertaken. 
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Recommendations on Mineral Resources 
The Commission recommends that: 

Funds available for rehabilitation of abandoned pits 
and quarries which have been obtained from 
Escarpment operators be used for rehabilitation of 
abandoned sites in the Escarpment area before they 
are used elsewhere. 

Mineral extraction in the designated Mineral 
Resource Areas be limited to high quality material 
and the Escarpment not be used as a source of low 
quality landfill. Low quality material should be 
retained on site for rehabilitation. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources develop alterna- 
tives to continue large scale mineral extraction from 
the Escarpment area by either undertaking feasi- 
bility studies or providing incentives to private 
industry to do so, on dredging for sand and gravel in 
Lake Ontario, underground mining of limestone, and 
the use of Precambrian material from the Canadian 
Shield. 

The Pits and Quarries Restrictive Zone defined by 
the Government of Ontario be the Escarpment Nat- 
ural Areas and Escarpment Protection Areas of the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan, except for wayside pits. 
Wayside pits may occur in the Escarpment Protec- 
tion Areas. 

The Escarpment not be considered a permanent 
source of aggregate. 
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ESCARPMENT SUBMERGENCE 

This shoreline merks the northern extremity 
ed the Niagara Escarpment in Southern Ontario. 4 
Stretching unbroken, jor 465 miles across South- 
em Ontario from Niagara Falls, the Escarpinent 
was created by erosion of layered sedimentary 
rocks deposited in ancient seas of the Paleozoic | 
Fra over 400 million years 220 Portions of the 
Escarpment form the istands between lobermory 
and South Baymouth and the same Paleazoic Rocks 
shape the geology of Manitoulin Istand, oe 
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A Biographical Sketch of Current and 
Former Commission Members 


Chairman 


Ivor McMullin was appointed Chairman of the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission in December 
1975 by Premier William Davis. A member of the 
Commission since its inception, Mr. McMullin is a 
former mayor of Caledon, a former reeve of Albion 
Township and a former warden of Peel County. He 
is a life member of the Metropolitan Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority. Mr. McMullin lives in 
Caledon East where he has operated a beef farm for 
a number of years. 


Representing Counties and Regional Municipalities 


Lloyd Adams is a councillor for St. Edmunds 
Township and a member of the Bruce Peninsula 
Planning Board. He is a former member of the Bruce 
_ County Land Division Committee and a former 
chairman of the Bruce Peninsula Committee of 
Adjustment. Mr. Adams is a motel owner in 
Tobermory. He represents the County of Bruce. 


Roy Booth is a councillor for the Town of Halton 
Hills and its representative on Halton Regional 
Council. He has been active in conservation-related 
activities and was a member of council for the 
former Town of Georgetown. He was also chairman 
of the Halton Hills Planning Board and is currently 
Chairman of the Halton Region Planning Committee. 
Mr. Booth represents the Regional Municipality of 
Halton. 


lvan Buchanan is a former regional councillor in 
Niagara. He has been involved in municipal politics 
for 38 years and is a former mayor of St. Catharines. 
Mr. Buchanan is the representative of the Regional 
Municipality of Niagara. 


Edgar Currie has served as a member of the Notta- 
wasaga Township Council for 15 years and was the 
warden of Simcoe County in 1975. He is a former 
member of the Nottawasaga Planning Board and 
was its chairman for two years. Mr. Currie is the rep- 
resentative for Simcoe County. 


Paul Gallaugher has served on Mulmur Township 
Council for eight years, for two years each as a 
deputy reeve and reeve, during which period he was 
also a member of the Dufferin County Council. He is 
also a member of the Mulmur Planning Board. Mr. 
Gallaugher farms in Mulmur and is the representa- 
tive for Dufferin County. 


Robert Mackey is a St. Vincent Township councillor. 
He is chairman of St. Vincent Planning Board and 
Chairman of the Grey County-Owen Sound Planning 
Board. Mr. Mackey, an Ontario land surveyor, repre- 
sents Grey County. 


Robert McNairn former reeve of Waterdown, has 
been active in municipal politics for over 30 years. 
He is a former member of the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Planning Board and is the current chairman of the 
Waterdown Public Utilities Commission. He is in the 
general insurance business in Hamilton and repre- 
sents the Regional Municipality of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


Alex Raeburn is a former Peel regional councillor 
and former chairman of the Peel Public Works Com- 
mittee. He is a member of the Credit Valley 
Conservation Authority, and was former Chairman 
of the Caledon Township Area School Board. Mr. 
Raeburn, who has been in active municipal politics 
for 15 years, is the representative for the Regional 
Municipality of Peel. 


Representing the Public-at-Large 


Robert Bateman is a professional artist and former 
art teacher, who has held major exhibitions of his 
paintings in Canada, England, the United States and 
Kenya. Mr. Bateman has also designed three 
endangered species Canadian postage stamps: the 
Eastern Cougar, the Peregrine Falcon and the 
Bowhead Whale. He is a former director of the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club and the Sierra Club. 


Leo Bruzzese was a former alderman for five years 
in the town of Pelham and was chairman of the 
town’s Planning Committee. He is executive vice- 
president of a St. Catharines radio station anda 
public accountant in Welland. 


Gary Harron is reeve of Amabel Township and 
former warden of Bruce County. A member of Ama- 
bel’s Planning Board, he is now a member of the 
Bruce Peninsula Planning Board. Mr. Harron farms 
in Bruce County. 


Robert Keast is a former mayor of Thornbury and a 
former chairman of the Grey County-Owen Sound 
Planning Board. He is chairman of the Grey County 
Land Division Committee and is a member of the 
Beaver Valley Planning Board. 


Bernice Limpert is reeve of the Town of Wiarton, 
chairman of the Finance Committee and member of 
the Planning Committee of Council. She is a former 
chairman of the Agriculture and Tourism Committee 
of Bruce County and is currently a member of the 
Grey Bruce Tourist Council and the Bruce Penin- 
sula Planning Board. Mrs. Limpert is a former 
newspaper manager and hotel owner. 
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Raymond Lowes is secretary of the Bruce Trail 
Association. He is a member and former director of 
both the Federation of Ontario Naturalists and the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. Mr. Lowes also belongs 
to the Sierra Club, the Canada Nature Federation 
and the Conservation Council of Ontario. 


Anne MacArthur is a former mayor of the Town of 
Milton. A former high school teacher, Mrs. 
MacArthur was a member of the Nassagaweya 
Township Council for nine years and a former 
warden of Halton County. 


Lee Symmes is a retired farmer and lives in the Terra 
Cotta area. He is a member of the Conservation 
Council of Ontario, the Sierra Club and the Federa- 
tion of Ontario Naturalists. He was also a member of 
the Interested Citizens Advisory Committee to the 
Parkway Belt West Master Plan. 


Former Commission Members 


John Boeckh served the Commission as a 
representative of the public-at-large from November 
1973 until his resignation in May 1978. He isa 
resident of the Town of Caledon, and Is a former 
member of Caledon Township council and planning 
board. ° 


John Bradshaw was appointed to the Commission 
in November 1973 to represent the public-at-large. 
He is a well-known writer and broadcaster and 
Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society. He 
resigned from the Commission in February 1975. 


Robert Bush representing Simcoe County, served 
on the Commission from November 1973 until ill 
health forced his retirement in June 1976. He isa 
former member of Collingwood’s first planning 
board and the Simcoe County planning committee 
and served on Collingwood municipal council and 
Simcoe County Council for several years. Mr. Bush, 
a former newsman, is a native of Collingwood. 


John (“‘J.P.””) Johnstone was appointed to the Com- 
mission in November 1973 to represent the County 
of Bruce. He was reeve of St. Edmunds Township 
for 12 years, a warden of Bruce County and a 
chairman of the Bruce Peninsula Planning Board. 
He was a resident of Tobermory for more than 25 
years until his death in April 1978. 


Theodore Parker represented the County of Dufferin 
from November 1973 until his death in January 
1976. Mr. Parker was a member of Mono Township 
planning board and secretary of Mono’s committee 
of adjustment. 


George R. McCague was the Commission's first 
Chairman. Prior to his appointment in September 
1973 he served the Town of Alliston from 1960 as 
councillor, deputy reeve, reeve and mayor. He was 
warden of Simcoe County in 1969. He also served 
on the Alliston planning board, public school board, 
Georgian Bay Regional Development Council, Not- 
tawasaga Valley Conservation Authority and was 
the founding chairman of Georgian College in Bar- 
rie. Mr. McCague resigned in August 1975 to seek a 
seat in the Provincial Legislature. 


James Swanborough represented the public-at- 
large on the Commission from November 1973 until 
his resignation in October 1976. Mr. Swanborough 
is a former reeve of Burlington and warden of Halton 
County. 
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Definitions 

The following definitions have been compiled to 
assist the reader with the interpretation of the Pro- 
posed Plan. 


Abandoned Pit or Quarry — a pit or quarry which no 
longer is the subject of a licence or a wayside permit 
and has not been rehabilitated. 


Accessory Building or Structure — a detached 
building or structure that is not used for human 
habitation, the use of which is naturally and 
normally incidental to, subordinate to, or exclusively 
devoted to a principal use or building and located 
on the same lot. 


Aggregate — gravel, sand, clay, shale and stone. 


Agricultural Operation — the carrying out of an 
agricultural use. 


Agricultural Use — the land, building or structure 

- used for the purpose of animal husbandry, 
horticulture, beekeeping, dairying, fallow, field 
crops, fruit farming, fur farming, market gardening, 
pasturage, poultry keeping or any other farming use 
and may include the growing, raising, packing, 
storing of produce on the premises and other similar 
uses customarily carried out in the field of general 
agriculture. 


Agriculture — the production of food or fibre. 


Aquifer — a geologic formation or structure which 
holds water and/or allows water to percolate 
through it (e.g., sands, gravel, fractured rock) and 
serves as a source of water supply. 


Archaeological Activities — the studying, 
uncovering, recording, restoring and rehabilitation 
of archaeological sites and artifacts. 


Badlands — an area nearly devoid of vegetation 
where erosion has cut the soil or soft rock leaving a 
maze of gullies and crests. 


Carrying Capacity — the limit of human activity 
which an area(s) can sustain before biological, 
physical or perceptual deterioration in quality 
Occurs. 


Compatible — where the building, structure, activity 
or use blends, conforms or is harmonious with the 
ecological, physical and cultural environment. 


Conservation — the management of an environment 
in a way which will restore, enhance, protect and 
maintain its quality and quantity for the benefit of the 
environment now and into the future. 


Conservation Easement — an interest in the land w3 
negotiated by an agency (Ministry of Natural 

Resources, conservation authorities, municipalities, 

etc.) which allows the easement-holder specified 

uses or rights without actual ownership of the land. 

These rights would pertain to keeping the land in 

open use or a natural state, or provide some other 

conservation or recreation function. 


Cultural Landscape — the land use/land cover 
product of man’s activities over time in modifying 
the landscape for his own purpose. A cultural 
landscape is perceived as an aggregation of man- 
made features such as a village, farmland, 
waterways or transportation corridors. 


Cultural Property — features in or on the land or 
underwater and considered to be a consultable 
record of past human activities, endeavours or 
events, e.g., buildings, street furniture, engineering 
works, planting and archaeological sites, etc. 


Deer-Wintering Yards —the area where deer herds 
congregate during the winter months to forage for 
food and obtain shelter. 


Drowned Valley — a valley which has been 
submerged by the advance of a lake, owing to the 
sinking of the land or the rise of the lake, e.g., 
Colpoys Bay. 


Drumlin — an elongated hill or ridge, usually oval in 
shape generally consisting of sands and gravels 
deposited by the lateral movement of the glacier. 
The long axis of the drumlin is parallel to the 
direction of the flow of the glacier. 


Dwelling Unit — one or more habitable rooms 
designed for the use of one family in which sanitary 
facilities and one kitchen are provided for the 
exclusive use of such family, and having a private 
entrance. 


Easement — a negotiated interest in the land of 
another which allows the easement-holder specified 
uses or rights without actual ownership of the land. 


Ecology — the inter-relationships of life forms to one 
another and to their environment. 


Environment -— the sum total of all the biological and 
physical conditions which influence and act upon all 
life forms. 


Environmental Monitoring — the continuous review 
of an environmental condition according to an 
established norm to detect change. 


Escarpment Brow — the upper portion of the 
Escarpment where it forms a cliff or begins a slope. 


Escarpment Landforms — the physical features of 
the land associated with the Escarpment and 
created by post glacial erosion, sedimentation and 
glaciation, and may include such features as 
moraines, lakes, river valleys, beach ridges and 
drumlins. etc. 
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Escarpment Slope (Face) — the sloping portion or 
cliff face of the Escarpment below the brow or 
height of land to the toe of the slope. 


Escarpment Toe — the apparent break in slope to the 
horizontal plane. 


Existing Lot of Record — a lot held under distinct and 
separate ownership from all abutting lots as shown 
by a registered conveyance in the records of the 
Registry or Land Titles Office at the time of the 
approval of the Niagara Escarpment Plan by the 
Government of Ontario. 


Farm Cluster — the group of farm buildings, 
including the farm dwelling, on a property actively 
carrying out an agricultural operation. 


Fauna — animal life including mammals, birds, fish, 
reptiles, insects, molluscs, etc. 


Flora — plant life. 


Forest Management (Forestry) — the management of 
forests to maintain, restore or enhance 
environmental conditions for wildlife; protection 
against floods and erosion; protection of water 
supplies; and the production of wood and wood 
products in certain areas. 


Groundwater Infiltration Area (Recharge Area) — an 
area where the porous nature of the surface and 
subsurface allows water to percolate through to an 
aquifer. 


Hazard Lands — areas having inherent 
physical/environmental characteristics such as 
poor drainage, organic soils, susceptibility to 
flooding or erosion, steep slopes and other physical 
limitations to development which could cause 
property damage or loss of life, if developed. 


Headwaters — the source area of a stream. 


High Water Mark — the mark made by the action of 
water under natural conditions on the shore or bank 
of a body of water which action has been so 
common and usual that it has created a difference 
between the character of the vegetation or soil on 
one side of the mark and the character of the 
vegetation and soil on the other side of the mark. 


Implementing Body — the body/bodies responsible 
for the administration of the Niagara Escarpment 
Plan. 


Indicator — a sign or symptom associated with a 
particular environmental condition that is used to 
detect environmental change. 


institutional Use — use of land, building or structure 
for some public or social purpose, but not for 
commercial purposes, and may include 
governmental, religious, educational, charitable, 
philanthropic, hospital or other similar or non- 
commercial uses to serve the immediate 
community. 


Karst Pavement —a limestone plateau generally 
marked by sink holes or karst holes, through which 
rain water disappears beneath the surface creating 
underground streams and caves. 


Kettle Lake —a lake created by the melting of a large 
mass of ice buried during glaciation, thus creating a 
bowl shaped depression filled with water. 


Lot—a parcel or tract of land 

a) which is a lot as shown on a Registered Plan of 
Subdivision excepting those lots which have been 
deemed not to be so under a by-law passed pur- 
suant to Section 26 of The Planning Act, being 
Chapter 296 of the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1960, as amended, or 

b) which is a separate parcel of land without any 
adjoining lands being owned by the same owner or 
owners as of the date of approval of the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan, or 

c) the description of which is the same as in a 
deed which has been given consent pursuant to 
Section 26 of The Planning Act, being Chapter 296 
of the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1960, as 
amended. 


Meltwater Channel —a depression worn by the flow 
of water from the melting of glacial ice. 


Meltwater Deposit — the deposits, generally sands 
and gravel, resulting from the melting of glacial ice. 


Meromictic Lake —a lake where the water is so deep 
in comparison to the size of the lake that the lower 
levels of water are not disturbed by wind, 
temperature change or by the movement of aquatic 
creatures. The undisturbed sediments on the bottom 
of such lakes provide scientists with a complete 
record of the history of the area. 


Moraine — the debris or fragments of rock material 
deposited by direct glacial action creating 
hummocky terrain, or ridges. 


Natural Environment — an environment which has 
not been significantly altered by man’s activities and 
for the most part remains in its natural state. 


Nature Area — an ecological unit substantially in a 
natural condition which exemplifies typical or 
unique plants and animals. 


Nature Conservation — the management of the 
natural environment to maintain, enhance and 
protect the existing natural characteristics of that 
environment. 


Official Plan — a program and policy prepared by or 
for a local or regional municipality covering a 
planning area or any part thereof, designed to 
secure the health, safety, convenience or welfare of 
the inhabitants of the area, and consisting of the 
texts and maps, describing such programs and 
policy approved under the provisions of The 
Planning Act. 


Open Landscape Character — the system of rural 
features, both natural and man-made, which makes 
up the rural environment, including forests, slopes, 
streams and stream valleys, hedgerows, agricultural 
fields, etc. 


Ordovician Period — the second of the periods in the 
Paleozoic Era in geological classification and refers 
to the strata deposited 350 to 500 million years ago. 


Paleozoic Era—a geologic time that is between the 
Late Precambrian and preceding the Mesozoic Eras 
and refers to the strata deposited 225 to 570 million 
years ago. 


Pit — land from which sand, gravel, clay or shale is 
extracted, but does not include a wayside pit. 


Preservation — the maintenance and protection of 
the natural environment thereby allowing for natural 
processes to continue undisturbed. 


Protection — to ensure that human activities are not 
allowed to occur which will result in the degradation 
of the quality of an environment. 


Public Parks — those parks which are owned and 
managed by a public agency referred to in Part 3 of 
this Plan. 


Quarry — land from which consolidated aggregate is 
excavated, but does not include a wayside pit. 


Re-entrant Valley — a valley in the Escarpment slope 
created by the headward erosion of a stream (€.g., 
Pine River Valley, Dufferin County). 


Rehabilitation — the restoration of land from which 
aggregate has been excavated so that the use or 

condition of the land is compatible with the use of 
adjacent lands. 


Scenic Easement — an interest in the land 
negotiated by a public agency which allows the 
easement-holder specific rights for the purpose of 
protecting scenic views. 


Secondary Plan —a detailed plan for a specific 
geographic area of a municipality, prepared when 
there is a need for more specific policies to guide 
future development. 


Sediment Basin — a ponding structure which traps 
and filters sediments. 


Shingle Beach — a beach which is covered with flat 
pebbles or cobbles. 


Silurian Period — a geologic period following the 
Ordovician and preceding the Devonian Period and 
refers to the strata deposited 405 to 430 million 
years ago. 


Single-Family Dwelling — a separate building 
containing not more than one dwelling unit and 
used by not more than one family. 


Sink Hole — a depression in the limestone surface 
created by the solvent action of water on the rock or 
produced by the collapse of a cave roof. 


Talus Slope — the mass of broken rocks which 
accumulates at the base of the Escarpment. 


Tonne —a metric measurement, 1,000 kg. or 2,205 
IDs. 


Top of Streambank — the upper edge of the slope of 
the stream valley where the land levels off; or where 
there is a flood plain, to the top of slope above the 
flood plain. 


Topography — the configuration of the land 
including its relief, elevation and the position of its 
natural and man-made features. 


Trail Activities — recreation oriented to trails such as 
horseback riding, cross-country skiing, hiking, 
Snowmobiling or trail biking. 


Unstable Slopes — slopes which are or may be 
subject to erosion such as mass movement, 
slumping, landslides, mudflows or rock falls. 


Utilities — services such as hydro electric power, 
gas, oil, water, telephone, sewers, or landfill sites. 


Viable Farm Unit — as defined by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food is an agricultural operation 
where under the operator’s management the farm 
generates sufficient income to: 

1) provide a good living for the farm family; 

2) cover costs of operation and maintenance; 

3) repay all debts; 

4) further develop the operation if necessary. 


Wayside Pit—\and from which consolidated or 
unconsolidated aggregate is excavated for use in a 
project of a public authority and that is worked 
outside the limits of the right-of-way of a highway, 
but does not include a pit or quarry. 


Wetlands — marshes, swamps, bogs and other low- 
lying areas that are covered by water during some 
portion of the year. 


Wildlife Management — the management of wildlife 
habitats for the purpose of sustaining the quantity 
and quality of wildlife. 
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Errata 


1. P.36 The last sentence should read as sate 
"The estimated total acreage of land left to ke acquired for 
the Trail based on approximately 1.5 hectares per kilometre_ 
of trail ( 6.0 acres per mile), either as trail easements or 


outright purchases, is approximately 720 hectares ( 1,800 acres) ." 
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